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The illustrations show several views of the office of the late Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith 
and part of his collection of chemical memorabilia, said to be the best in the world, which 
has been presented to the University of Pennsylvania by Dr. Smith’s widow. The collec- 
tion comprises more than 2500 items and will be preserved intact in its present setting in 
the room which Dr. Smith occupied from the time the Harrison Chemical Laboratory was 
erected in 1894 until his death on May 3rd, this year. 

The collections of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for the Head- 
quarter’s Museum and Library are growing, both will be Service Divisions for pharma- 
cists and they will have just pride in them. 
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WM. L. DuBOIS. 
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WILLIAM LANEMAN DvBOIS. 


Historically speaking William Laneman DuBois is the successor in a drug busi- 
ness established by Thomas O’Hara Crosswell, at Catskill, more than 130 years ago. 
His connection therewith covers about one-half of that period and his sole owner- 
ship of the store dates back to the Centennial year of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of this country from England. The business had been in existence for a 
quarter of a century when Dr. Lyman Spalding completed his work on the first U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia, and the subject of this brief sketch was engaged as office boy in a 
wholesale drug house when the call for the formation of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was issued. He hopes to be present at the 76th annual 
meeting of the latter body in Portland, where he will celebrate the 90th anniver- 
sary of his birth. 

Mr. DuBois was born in New York City, August 25, 1838, the son of Grant 
DuBois, a City missionary, and a charter member of the ‘“‘Association for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Poor.’’ He graduated from the Collegiate School 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. His teacher, H. W. Dunsper, recommended him 
to the firm of Schieffelin Bros. & Co., then at 104 and 106 John Street. Here he was 
engaged as office assistant for several years until advanced to the order department 
and when the firm, in 1854, moved to 170-172 William St. he was placed in the City 
Department and of which, later, he was givencharge. In 1863, he formed a partner- 
ship with Benjamin Wey, of Catskill; the latter retired in 1876, when Mr. DuBois 
became sole owner of the business which he is still conducting. He was one of the 
charter members of New York Pharmaceutical Association fifty years ago, and has 
been a member of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 1880; he 
was Honorary President of the latter organization in 1923 and Chairman of the 
Section on Historical Pharmacy in 1916. 

The veteran is accompanied to the annual conventions by a daughter, Miss 
Charlotte. We say ‘“‘a daughter,” for about ten years ago Mr. DuBois wrote, “I 
have had the pleasure of seeing my family grow up and am the proud father of 


nine children, four grandchildren and two great grandchildren.”’ 
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EDITORIAL 


E, G. EBERLE, EDITOR 10 West Chase St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


ETHICS AND COMBINATIONS. 


HE trend toward combination is seen in every activity. Quite naturally 

the dealers in foods were among the first to try out combinations for estab- 
lishing stores in selected localities whereby the buying power and selling op- 
portunities were increased and the stores brought under an organized manage- 
ment, thus the chain restaurants and groceries became established and to some 
extent there is an interlinking of these divisions, probably to a greater extent than 
is generally known, reaching out to producers and carriers. Other lines followed, 
including retail dealers in drugs, not only because there were opportunities in the 
so-called ‘patent medicine business,’’ but because a variety of side-lines had become 
part of the average drug stock, whereby a large number of patrons are brought into 
the stores, all of whom may become buyers of articles controlled by the chains. 
The opportunities of combinations which affect all the divisions of the drug 
activities are readily discernible, some of the phases were discussed in a July 
editorial. 

The fundamental object of combinations is to produce or increase profits and to 
that end there must be a buying public, on which the continued success of the chain 
depends. The successful individual merchant distributes his income among his 
fellow-citizens; the successful chain places the profits under the control of a com- 
parative few, often in other centers of business, increasing thereby the power and 
control of the few in these localities over units of business in which their concern is 
largely profit. Investments will be sought and the money earned will be ex- 
pended, but it is too early to predict the result; great changes have taken place, 
others will follow and, eventually, separation may come about in which, as far as 
the drug business is concerned, there may be a division of the professional and 
commercial sides; the public will finally decide and not for long be unmindful of 
what is best for progress and public health. 

In the commercial lines the efforts are directed to increase production, lower 
prices, and make the products available to a greater number—this applies especially 
to the chains. In the professional lines there is continued development of speciali- 
zation. ‘There is higher cost of service in the latter; lower cost is claimed because 
of larger sales volume in the former; whether the lower cost is accompanied by sub- 
stitution, inferior service and wasteful buying is a question that has been argued 
pro and con and in some of the combinations effected it would seem as though 
salaries of officials offset to some extent the possible reduction in overhead. 

Along with specialization there are also combinations in the professional activ- 
ities—so-called clinics have been and are being established, and the number 
of hospitals devoted to special lines is largely increasing. Neither the Federal 
Government nor a state can afford to neglect the health of its people, which 
means that there must be a reasonable relation of ability by the majority to pay 
for efficient medical service. 
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The activities of pharmacy and of pharmacists have an important part in 
public health matters, for disregard of the professional obligations endangers life, 
health and morals. The application of ethics in pharmacy and the drug business 
has changed with the times, influenced in a degree by the trend of moral standards 
and prevailing methods in business and government; we note the difference in the 
viewpoints of those to whom the sale of a package of medicine represents the sale 
of something on which profit is made and others whose cultural training and edu- 
cation have impressed them with a realization of their obligations as pharmacists, 
and judges have pointed out the difference in rendering decisions. 

While not directly applicable, the closing remarks of Judge Chester A. Batche- 
lor before Washington State Pharmaceutical Association carry a timely admonition: 
“Pharmacists have always been benefactors of mankind. By all honorable means 
preserve the traditions, integrity and usefulness of your profession. Toso preserve 
them you must safeguard the privileges gained through your scientific study, work 
and experience. To properly safeguard those privileges and prerogatives you 
must maintain an active militant organization. You owe this not only to your- 
selves but to the public health and safety as well.”’ 


RESEARCH IN LAW. 


OHNS Hopkins University has established an institute for the study of law, 

which will devote itself chiefly to research concerning legal problems and their 
social and economic significance. We are quoting from a comment thereon in 
stating that ‘‘students of jurisprudence have pointed out that unless something 
is done to correct the rapidly increasing confusion of law, its machinery may break 
of its own weight.” Practicing lawyers are too busy for this work so it must be 
done by trained students. Laws designed to fit conditions of a generation ago 
are hopelessly insufficient and actually impede efficiency. ‘‘Legitimate business 
often finds itself in a traffic jam of legislation.” 

It is to be hoped that legislation applying to pharmacy and the changing con- 
ditions in the drug business may profit by this new undertaking which has been 
set on foot by Johns Hopkins University. Among those who will serve on the 
faculty are: Dr. Cook, President of the Honorary Law Society; Professor Oliphant, 
member of the editorial board of the American Bar Association Journal; Pro- 
fessor Marshall, managing editor of the Journal of Political Economy and of the 
Journal of Business, and Dr. Yntema, connected with the School of Law and 
Faculty of Political Science at Columbia University. Provision has been made 
for the financial support of the institute for five years, and in the meantime an 
effort will be made to provide permanent endowment. 





The Kappa Psi convention will open at Hotel Eastland, Portland, Me., 
Friday, August 17th, and final sessions will be held on Saturday. 














SCIENTIFIC SECTION 
PREPARATION FOR PROGRESS.* 


BY GEORGE D. BEAL.! 


There has never been a time when public attention was so largely focused upon 
the subject of research as at the present. One of the most potent sales arguments 
used by advertisers, stock salesmen and other promoters is that underlying the 
proposition or the product offered for sale is a history of intensive research. Fur- 
thermore, financiers regard a program for future research as a guarantee of the 
soundness of an investment, and as insurance that new developments or proposed 
processes will be of more than ephemeral value. 

The American wood distillation industry a few years ago was regarded as one 
most soundly entrenched. Because of the excise taxes upon grain alcohol even 
in pre-prohibition days, its use as a solvent in many industries was hampered. 
Accordingly wood alcohol, or methanol, in spite of the unfavorable physiological 
properties of its vapor, acquired an entrée into many operations. ‘The legalization 
of denaturing processes for ethyl alcohol, instead of cutting into this market, 
furnished an additional outlet for methanol as one of the most desirable denaturants. 
The development of phenol resins, of the types of Bakelite, Redmanol and Conden- 
site, further stimulated this industry by creating a new and large market for for- 
maldehyde, obtained by the oxidation of methanol. 

About three years ago the chemical interests of this country were stirred by 
the announcement that synthetic methanol was being imported into the United 
States, and at a price of one-half to one-third of that previously commanded by the 
wood distiller’s product. This news was disastrous for those who had been con- 
tentedly drawing dividends from our American hard woods. To the American 
chemical industry as a whole, the effects were not so serious, for among the users of 
these products were certain far-sighted individuals who had realized the uncertain 
character of their source of supply. As a result of a research program, wisely 
indulged in, a long established industry may be left with nothing to show for years of 
work but a useless group of buildings and retorts. 

Some theoretical economists have acquired the idea that research is a stabilizer 
of business. Research on the contrary has proved tv be an upsetter of business as 
far as many organizations have been concerned. A fortunate research developmen 
may cause control to pass over night, as it were, and antiquate what may until that 
time have been regarded as one of the most modern of processes. The wise indus- 
trial organization is the one which insures its future progress through a research 
branch proportioned to the balance of the organization, and which ever has in 
mind the state of the business to-morrow. Such a group will prove the soundness 
of the doctrine of ‘eternal vigilance.” 

Research is variously spoken of as ‘‘pure’’ or “applied,” the latter designation 
being reserved for that to which is ordinarily assigned a direct dollars and cents 





° Address delivered before the Chicago Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 


CIATION, May 15, 1928. 
1 Assistant Director, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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valuation, or which is defined in another way as “‘industrial’’ research. It is 
difficult for one to find any basis for this arbitrary division. An appraisal of the 
fields of investigation in the sciences, mathematical, physical or biological, will 
fail to show wherein the pure research has been lacking in its practical application 
to human comfort, luxury or welfare. The pure science of yesterday is the applied 
science of to-day. The metaphysicians and the alchemists of the later middle ages 
laid the foundations for the physics and chemistry of modern times. The iatro- 
chemists, boldly asserting the connection between vital activity and chemical 
reaction, were the predecessors of the biochemists who have given us such agents 
as adrenalin, thyroxin and insulin. 

There is really no aristocracy of research based upon lofty reasoning. Faraday, 
asked by a parliamentary commission regarding the value of his researches into 
electricity, replied, ‘‘some day you can tax it.””’ The seemingly crude inventions 
of Morse, Bell, Brush and Edison have been brought to their modern perfection 
by the theoretical studies of Steinmetz, Langmuir and Pupin. And yet there have 
been no more important contributions to pure science than the results of these 
same investigators. 

A prophet is not without honor save in his own country. Josiha Willard Gibbs, 
as a professor of mathematics in Yale University, contributed a series of papers to 
the Connecticut Academy of Sciences, dealing with certain mathematical relation- 
ships between series of systems having components in common, though in possibly 
different states of dispersion. The importance of these relationships was recognized 
by Europeans before they attracted the attention of the author’s own fellow- 
countrymen. In fact, it was only after the death of Willard Gibbs that American 
chemists saw in his so-called “‘phase rule” one of the most important single con- 
tributions to theoretical chemistry that has ever been made. 

By means of this law, originally regarded by many as only of interest in 
mathematical theory, many of the developments of the steel industry have been 
brought about. This is true especially of the steels which are adapted for special 
purposes, prepared on prescription, one might say. This applies also to ceramic 
materials, cements and other building materials, and to many other chemical 
processes, organic or inorganic. Without it, these industries might have failed 
in some of their most successful accomplishments, and their developments would 
certainly not be at all understood. 

The contributions of Pasteur to organic chemistry, to biology, to agriculture 
and to medicine mingled most happily the theoretical and practical aspects of the 
research method. ‘The demonstration of the relation of crystalline forms and spa- 
tial relations to optical rotation, the discovery of the cause and the method of 
control of silk worm diseases, thus saving to France an important industry, the 
control of alcoholic fermentations, all of these were steps, theoretical or practical, 
leading up to the masterpiece, one of the greatest contributions to the happiness of 
every human being, the real foundation of the germ theory of disease. The most 
romantic story of science is found in Vallery-Radot’s ‘‘Life of Pasteur,’’ which de- 
serves thoughtful reading by all seeking to progress through research. 

Research is at times based upon the wish for improvement, and at other times 
upon the necessity therefore. The present development of the automotive industry 
owes its existence to both. ‘The desire to eliminate the inconvenience and danger 
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of hand cranking brought about mechanical starting, which was only rendered 
possible by the development of a compact, fool-proof electrical system, and par- 
ticularly of a storage battery of the highest efficiency yet obtainable. 

Foreign control of rubber production, coupled with the enormous consumption 
of rubber in tires, stimulated research upon rubber as never before. One of the 
most important contributions in this field was the knowledge that rubber, once 
used, was not junk. Now reclaimed rubber is used in combination with virgin 
rubber in exactly the same manner as shoddy wool is mixed with virgin wool, and 
steel scrap used open hearth steel. The material which was formerly used only in 
compounding the cheapest of rubber goods is now the material that has broken the 

. back of the foreign rubber monopoly, and is holding the price of tires within the 
range of our pocketbooks until our own interests, rudely awakened from their 
state of complacency, shall be able to meet the demand through American-owned 
plantation rubber. 

It is dangerous business to enjoy too complete a monopoly of the supply of any 
material as necessary to welfare, comfort or luxury as rubber has come to be. 
Restriction of production and other artificial methods of maintaining unfairly 
high prices are, in this era, only an invitation to the research laboratory to dis- 
cover either a reclamation method or a substitute. Substitutes are not necessarily 
inferior replacements, and once a product is replaced, even in part, by another ma- 
terial of equal or superior quality, its preéminence is gone, and a world market 
may be lost. 

To continue with the automotive industry for but a moment, there is one de- 
velopment which should be mentioned as a triumph of organic chemistry. Auto- 
mobile fabrication is rapid, but automobile finishing, with our former knowledge of 
paints and varnishes, was slow. Cars dragging through the finishing processes 
represented entirely too large a volume of frozen assets. Intensive study of rapidly 
drying lacquer finishes produced results just at the correct time to enable American 
manufacturers to convert their large plants which had been erected and equipped 
for the manufacture of nitro-cotton and the solvents necessary for its conversion 
into smokeless powder. 

The lacquering process as at first applied was in essence a matter of celluloid 
plating. Solvents required for this purpose were few in number and generally 
of the acetone or simple ester type. Experience soon demonstrated, however, 
that such finishes lacked body, covering power and texture, and that they did 
not have the proper resistance to weathering and temperature changes, particularly 
those involving thermal expansion of the metallic under-body. These qualities 
have been secured by the addition of gums, some of natural origin, and others, 
so-called ester gums and synthetic resins, products of the laboratory whereby 
the nature of native vegetable and fossil vegetable resins have been imitated. 
Practical experience again has shown that solvent mixtures, rather than simple 
solvents, must be used, and that low, medium and high boiling fractions of the 
solvent mixtures are needed, controlling covering power, initial set, final drying and 
necessary plasticity of the lacquer film. 

Important corporations have grown up in the solvent trade. Natural gas, 
containing hydrocarbons of the olefin series, is the basis for one group of materials. 
Ethylene glycol, a little sister of glycerin, has grown in four years from a laboratory 
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curiosity to an importance in industry equal to that of glycerin. Not only has 
it important qualities itself, but its ester and ether combinations have solvent 
properties of an importance equal to that of the glycol. And with these develop- 
ments, other uses have also come. As an antifreeze compound, it has been found 
to be unexcelled. With a molecular weight of 62 as against 92 for glycerin, one 
gallon will have the same effect in reducing the freezing point of a water solution as 
one and one-half gallons of glycerin. Low toxicity and volatility and lack of 
corrosive effect cause it to compare favorably with glycerin, in addition to the 
greater activity above mentioned. Another important industrial use came from 
the discovery that nitrated it had, molecule for molecule, practically the same 
explosive force as nitro-glycerin, with the result that an increased number of sticks 
of dynamite per pound could be obtained. 

Biological reactions are becoming of increasing importance in the field of 
solvent manufacture. With the knowledge gained from the study of the alcoholic 
fermentation of sugar as a starting point, the action of other enzymes from yeasts, 
molds and bacteria upon sugars and starches has been studied. Thus in particular 
normal butyl and iso-amyl alcohol are being obtained from corn starch, adding not 
only these alcohols but their esters and other derivatives to the list of commercial 
solvents and organic chemical reagents. 

Some scattered attempts have been made to adapt these new solvents to 
pharmaceutical practice. Long and intensive research in this field will undoubtedly 
prove fruitful. It may seem that ethyl alcohol was intended by Providence as the 
ideal solvent for pharmaceutical and chemical operations because of its wide range 
of solvent power, its degree of miscibility and its low absolute toxicity. Possibly, 
however, there has been too much blind acceptance thereof. Pharmacists should 
study in detail the solvent powers of the other alcohols, determine in what way 
their physical properties lend themselves to pharmaceutical operations, investigate 
all of their chemical and biological effects, including possible decomposing actions 
upon plant educts, preservative effect against fermentative and putrefactive changes 
and, most important of all, their own effects upon the animal organism. 

Changing economic, political and moral policies stimulate research along new 
lines. With the onset of national prohibition, the open manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages became a thing of the past. The study of fermentation, for the pro- 
duction of new industrial solvents, has facilitated the conversion of certain dis- 
tilleries into scientific biological workshops, as previously mentioned. Various 
breweries have taken up the production of sugars of commercial importance, 
notably maltose and various types of malt syrups. This, in turn, has stimulated 
research in baking. The growth of yeast during the leavening of dough has been 
dependent in the past partly upon the conversion of starch to soluble fermentable 
sugars by amylolytic enzymes accompanying the zymase of yeast. Now by the use 
of malt syrup in a dough mixture the time of fermentation is notably shortened 
by furnishing the yeast with a readily available carbohydrate upon which it may 
feed. 

The fermentation of sugar by yeast is in part an oxidative process, the oxygen 
required being obtained from the atmosphere. It has been found that certain 
oxidizing agents, notable bromates and iodates, used in small amounts, have a 
remarkably stimulating effect upon the yeast cells. Again, in the growth of yeast, 
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protein is formed, the nitrogen for this purpose being obtained from proteins in the 
flour. As this involves an initial decomposition of the protein a search was made 
for a more readily available form of nitrogen. This was finally obtained by pro- 
viding, with the oxidizing agent, an ammonium salt, ammonium chloride proving 
suitable. 

Without going into a discussion of the merits of the case, we may mention 
briefly the ‘‘yeast for health’ campaign. Interest in vitaminous diets and theories 
regarding the control of intestinal flora by implantation came to the rescue of dis- 
tillers having an over supply of yeast. Investigation showed that fresh yeast had 
qualities which were beneficial to some persons, and probably had ill effects for none. 
Here was a fortunate combination which appealed most strongly to the writer of 
advertising copy, with the result that the manufacturer in question need worry 
no longer over the disposition of his production of yeast. 

Especially significant work is in progress on the physiological effects of ultra- 
violet light. Curiously or not, certain striking relationships have been discovered 
between the effects of these wave-lengths of light and the effects of certain vitamines. 
The irradiation, by ultraviolet light, of various oils duplicates almost entirely in the 
oils the properties of the fat-soluble vitamines in which these oils have been found 
deficient. Even more striking results have been obtained by the irradiation of 
certain wax alcohols of the sterol type, which are found in traces in the unsaponi- 
fiable fraction of many fats, in the secretions of various glands and in the blood 
stream. 

Others have reasoned, since ultraviolet light indirectly has this beneficial 
effect upon health, why should we not pay more attention to its direct action. 
A part of the activity in this direction is of course explained by the readiness 
with which the public makes a fad of any new scientific development of unusual 
interest. However, some questions of real importance have been brought out 
asaresult. First is the relationship of glass to ultraviolet radiation. Ordinary 
glass is practically opaque to ultraviolet light, while fused quartz, transparent 
to ordinary rays, is almost completely transparent to these other rays as well. 
Transparent quartz being out of the question for windows, research attention has 
been directed to the preparation of glasses or substitutes therefore which have, as 
far as possible, the property of ultraviolet transmission. Certain of the organic 
substitutes, based upon celluloids or resins, have desirable transmissibility, but 
fail in other respects. Lacking a vitreous hardness, they scratch easily, they 
may fail under a heavy load, and more serious yet, because of the well-known effect 
of actinic rays on organic compounds, they gradually undergo some decomposition, 
with darkening, which lessens their transmission of visible rays. 

Certain true glasses have been developed which have a very fair degree of 
transmission, as compared with quartz. These, at the present time, command high 
prices, and some, unfortunately, do not justify the claims which have been made 
for them. A new difficulty has also come to light. Many, upon prolonged solar- 
ization, lose fifty per cent or more of their transmitting power in the vital range. 
The effect is more pronounced in the light of a mercury vapor lamp, because of the 
greater percentage of short wave-lengths, but is quite appreciable with sunlight. 
This is only a surface effect, and the transmissibility is at times restored by heating, 
while the opaque portion may also be removed by grinding and repolishing. By 
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a systematic investigation of the silicates, however, it seems quite likely that glasses 
having relatively high transmission and stabilized against solarization will be 
developed, and that the physical properties of these glasses will lend themselves to 
manufacture by the modern processes. 

This general field is not only of interest to those concerned with the public 
health, which group includes all of us, but is of particular interest to pharmacists 
for other and more personal reasons. Both ultraviolet light, which of course 
covers a broad range of wave-lengths, and polarized light, have a decided chemical 
effect upon many medicinal agents. Asa result we must, in our study of glass con- 
tainers, take into consideration not only the effect of the constituents of the glass 
upon the medicating agent, but also the necessity for using such compositions of 
glass as will preserve galenicals by preventing the passage of actinic wave-lengths. 

Research upon glass which will conduct vital rays is again focussing attention 
upon a problem which interested the people some fifteen years ago. Even the 
most actinic of glasses will conduct only such vital rays as actually reach the inci- 
dent surface. Loading the air of cities with smoke has been looked upon as an 
economic crime, because of the loss of fuel power represented by the smoke and 
because of the grime added generally to buildings, their contents and clothing. 
The annual fall of soot in a city such as Pittsburgh is estimated at 1400 tons per 
square mile per year. It was formerly stated by authorities during certain earlier 
investigations that soot, while dirty, was not unwholesome. We know now that 
soot, in the form of smoke, does cut off vital rays, and as such is unwholesome. 
Elimination of smoke will speed the time when rickety children and pneumonia- 
stricken adults will be a very occasional specimen. 

In conclusion, it might be well co speak of some problems in pharmacy where 
research will undoubtedly be well rewarded. When fluidextracts, freshly pre- 
pared, are stored in well-filled, closely stoppered containers in cool, dark places, 
precipitation very frequently takes place. These conditions are not things which, 
while not actually set down by the hand of God, just exist, or come into being. 
Having in mind the fact that many of the plant educts are colloids, and that these, 
with many other principles, are sensitive to very slight changes in environment, 
an investigation of the tinctures and fluidextracts of the U. S. P. along physico- 
chemical lines is indicated. By determining the actual physical characteristics of 
the inerts which are of colloidal nature, it should be possible to rapidly age galeni- 
cals by adjustment of the hydrogen-ion concentration immediately to the isoelectric 
point for these substances, favoring thereby the rapid formation of precipitates 
which will be easily and readily removed. At the same time hydrolyses, either as 
the result of enzyme action or acidity, and whether desirable or not, will be more 
readily induced or prevented. ‘Therefore our galencial preparations should be the 
next field for physico-chemical study. 

Another investigation which is warranted, and which has been carried on 
haphazardly except by a few, is upon the subject of extraction. Friedrich Roch- 
leder, of Prague, in 1858 called attention to the fact that as there were different 
types of cell individuals in each drug, we might expect to find as many different 
types of cell constituents. These, being chemically different, might reasonably be 
expected to undergo reactions when brought together outside of the cell, ¢. e., when 
dissolved by amenstruum. ‘These reactions, he pointed out, are governed, of course, 
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by the nature of the menstruum. On these grounds, it seems, there is ample cause 
for a systematic investigation of extraction methods, all the more so because of the 
present restrictions upon the use of that which we have come to regard as the ideal, 
if not the universal, solvent. 

A third type of investigation desirable, I believe, is upon the state of aggre- 
gation of galenicals. We have learned that in many cases the unwise or improper 
application of heat, especially with our lack of knowledge of the effect of py 
variation, brings about serious decompositions. These effects have been recognized 
in other industrial operations with organic fluids of similar nature, with the result 
that by the judicious application of heat practically complete dehydrations can be 
effected without in any way affecting the other characteristics of the material. 

This operation is well known in the case of milk, is applied successfully to 
other liquids, and it is believed has been attempted with various galenicals com- 
monly prepared by water extraction. The process referred to is that known as 
spray drying, wherein evaporation of the solvent takes place from the liquid 
in mist form, and under such conditions that heat contact is short and air is absent. 
These operations are not feasible for the retail pharmacist, because of the equipment 
required, but their results, and especially the elimination of alcohol, should be of 
benefit to him. At least, we should inquire into whether we use liquid extracts 
because custom so rules, or whether there are other desirable qualities at a 
only assumed. 

The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION is preparing a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for pharmacy in its Headquarters Building. Many things have been said 
about the purposes of the building, its offices, its museum, its library and its research 
laboratories. All have their function, and all will be, wisely administered, of the 
greatest benefit to American Pharmacy. However, with our subject that of 
Research, we are thinking more of the plans and facilities for such, as they will be 
governed by the library and laboratories. 

In the first we hope to see a national library of pharmacy, where the best of 
pharmaceutical and related literature of the.world will be found. This should be 
a center where students, not only from all over the country, but from all over the 
world, will come for the exchange of thoughts and the recording of progress. 

In the laboratories we hope to see the most constructive work that phar- 
macy has witnessed. Such studies should be for the betterment of pharmaceu- 
ticals, wherein natural and synthetic products alike will be investigated, and wherein 
the development of the assay process as a means of regulation will always be of 
secondary interest. Scientific pharmacy must be constructive, not repressive, 
and pharmaceutical research will do well to model itself upon the systems that 
have so well served other industries. 

Research is governed in part by systematic plodding, by patiently fitting to- 
gether the mosaic blocks until the completed picture is on view. It is no less 
constructively served by imagination, by the ability to always see the final picture, 
lacking in polished detail, of course, from having viewed the developments as they 
take form. Both are equally necessary in the execution of the masterpiece, one to 

plan, the other to patiently complete the details. 
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THE DRUG RESEARCH UNIT AND ITS VALUE TO THE PHARMACEU- 
TICAL INDUSTRY.* 


BY L. E. WARREN.! 


‘“Mr. President and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Association.—It is particularly gratifying to me to be with you to-day in order that 
I may explain to you something about the activities of the Drug Research Unit 
and the ways in which it is trying to be of help to manufacturing pharmacy. Let 
me say first, however, that Mr. Campbell, the Director of Regulatory Work in the 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration, wishes me to express to you his sincere 
regret that he could not be here to-day to address you as he had hoped. The pres- 
sure of work in connection with the closing of Congress and the problems arising 
out of the recently enacted Welch Law for salary increases necessitates his remain- 
ing in Washington. He sends you his best wishes for a successful and pleasurable 
meeting. Mr. Campbell has often expressed to his staff his gratification at the 
splendid work which is being accomplished by the Joint Contact Committees, one 
of which is supported by your Association. He particularly wanted me to empha- 
size his obligations to you for this service and to express his hope that the work 
may continue. As Director of Regulatory Work Mr. Campbell realizes that the 
pharmaceutical industry has many puzzling problems in connection with the inter- 
pretation of the law in respect to labeling. In this connection the enforcement 
officials have their uncertainties too. So far as the legal aspect is concerned the 
law merely intends that the manufacturer shall give his prospective customers 
products which are truthfully labeled—that is, a square deal is all that is expected. 
This being so, it would seem that the enforcement of the law would be a very simple 
matter. However, owing to the limitations of mechanics as applied to pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing, to the instability of certain pharmaceutical preparations and 
to other factors, the proposition is far otherwise. In other words it is a difficult 
matter oftentimes to know exactly what the law means and to judge what deviations 
from the label may be permitted without injustice to the consumer. Since the 
manufacturers and enforcement officials each have problems to solve and inter- 
pretations to make, the more contacts which the two parties are able to establish, 
the better will they be able to appreciate the difficulties which the other has to 
meet. It seems to me that in no way can this be better accomplished than by the 
meetings of the Joint Contact Committees with the enforcement officials. 

‘Through the recent resignation of Dr. Hoover, the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration has suffered a serious loss. Dr. Hoover had been in the Govern- 
ment service for more than twenty years and he had served continuously in the 
administration of the Food and Drugs Act ever since the law went into effect. From 
his long experience he probably had a broader grasp of the Law as it refers to drugs 
than any other official in the service. He interpreted the Law with rare judg- 
ment and administered it with tact. 

“However, the Administration has been fortunate in securing an official to 
take Dr. Hoover’s place who is a graduate both in pharmacy and in medicine. I 





*An address before the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association at Lake 


Wawassee, 1928. 
1 Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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refer to Dr. Durrett, who entered the service less than a month ago and whom 
some of you have already met. Through his training in pharmacy, Dr. Durrett 
will undoubtedly have a more sympathetic understanding of the problems which 
the pharmaceutical industry is meeting than would be possible for one not so trained. 
In the appointment of Dr. Durrett I think the industry is fortunate. 

“To return more particularly to the subject on which I am to address you. 
The Drug Research Unit is one of the constituent parts of the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration. The Administration, as you know, is that part of the 
Department of Agriculture which is engaged in the enforcement of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act and several other laws such as the Insecticide Act, the Caustic 
Poison Act, etc. For purposes of administration the regulatory staff is divided 
into a Washington force and a field force. The regulatory work in the field is 
carried out in three geographical areas called districts, each district having several 
station laboratories. The Washington force concerned with the Food and Drugs 
Act consists of two sub-divisions known as Food Control and Drug Control. Natu- 
rally, the Drug Research Unit is a part of Drug Control. 

“Research has a proper and necessary place in regulatory work because the 
fundamental idea underlying enforcement activities—the ultimate protection of 
the consumer—is constructive in character. It is an essential part of such work 
to have accurate methods of analysis so that manufacturers may properly control 
their products and enforcement officials may check the claims of composition. ‘The 
officials believe that in supporting research looking to improvement in analytical 
methods, the manufacturers will be better able to supply products which the public 
will accept with confidence as to their purity and reliability. It is obvious from 
its name that the Drug Research Unit is engaged in a search for new and improved 
methods for the analysis of drugs. The Unit is also undertaking to get together 
(so that the information may be available in one place) all of the methods for the 
analysis of drugs which it is believed will be of interest to pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, pharmaceutical chemists and enforcement officials. In explaining the neces- 
sity for work of this kind I can do no better than to quote from an address which 
I gave before the annual meeting of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association 
two years ago in New York. 


‘The desirability of having dependable methods available for the valuation 
of potent medicinal substances is obvious. The quality of the crude drugs sup- 
plied and the reliability of the output of pharmaceutical manufacturers are depend- 
ent, in a degree, upon the accuracy of the methods for the analysis of drugs which are 
available. Federal, state and municipal officials engaged in enforcement of drug 
laws, are often handicapped in not having reliable methods of analysis for many of 
the drugs and medicines in common use. Since the active constituent or constituents 
of some plant drugs are not even known with certainty at the present time, it is ob- 
vious that chemical analyses cannot yield unimpeachable valuation for their thera- 
peutic efficacy. 

‘Numerous analysts and many agencies, such as pharmacopeceial revision com- 
mittees, the laboratories of pharmaceutical manufacturers and schools of pharmacy, 
and Government Laboratories of various kinds, are conducting all over the world 
researches in the chemistry of drugs and the methods by which they may be assayed. 
In this way a very extensive literature in the subject has accumulated. However, the 
methods are widely scattered in numerous publications in several languages and some 
of them are misleading and unreliable. Search of the literature often reveals several 
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methods for the determination of the potent principle of a medicinal substance, yet 
the analyst may have no way of ascertaining which procedure is the most trust- 
worthy without subjecting them all to trial. Sometimes no method applicable to the 
problem in hand can be found. Several books on the analysis of drugs and medi- 
cines have been published, but at present there is no up-to-date monograph or book 
in which the subject is given adequate treatment. That is, there is no comprehen- 
sive treatise in which the information in the literature has been brought together, 
critically examined and coérdinated for use. In order to bring together the avail- 
able information upon the subject, and to further conduct much needed investiga- 
tions, a codrdinating unit for systematic research in methods for the analysis of 
drugs was established.’ 


“After more than two years of operation it is meet that we inquire what has 
been accomplished by the Drug Research Unit, what it is doing now and what it 
proposes to do in the future. In this connection it might be of interest to you to 
know just how the Unit functions. At first the problems selected for study were 
taken up as a result of inquiries for analytical methods received from various agen- 
cies, such as the Joint Contact Committees, pharmaceutical manufacturers, Fed- 
eral enforcement officials, etc. Later, a definite project was prepared which called 
for a study of drugs by classes, but owing to numerous, urgent calls for methods 
from many different classes, this project was placed in abeyance in part. Still 
later the drugs and pharmaceutical preparations were selected in the order of their 
relative uses in medicine and this is the plan now being followed. 

‘“The number of drugs for which improved assays are desired is very large. 
Consequently in selecting those preparations for early study it seemed desirable 
to ascertain what preparations are most used. Accordingly a tentative list of 
approximately 275 drugs and pharmaceutical preparations was first prepared. 
The selection of these items was based on general knowledge of the uses of drugs 
in therapy and the prevalence of the various diseases for which the drugs are pre- 
scribed. It included some drugs described in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia X, New 
and Nonofficial Remedies, the National Formulary and a few from other sources. 
It did not include biological products, general anesthetics, solvents, vehicles or 
flavoring agents. ‘This list was sent to a number of retail druggists situated in 
different parts of the country and each druggist was asked to indicate those drugs 
and preparations which he knew to be in considerable demand in his locality. 
Those preparations for which there was a very large demand were to be especially 
emphasized. Also if there were any drugs or preparations (not proprietary) for 
which the druggist had a large call and which were not included in the list sent 
him, he was asked to add these to the list and to indicate the frequency with which 
they were dispensed. From a study of the replies to this questionnaire, from an 
examination of Dr. Charters’ report (Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Curricu- 
lum) and from information received from the Joint Contact Committees, a second 
list consisting of about 135 drugs and pharmaceutical preparations was compiled. 
This list is believed to contain the medicinal substances which are being most used 
in the treatment of disease in this country; at least it includes drugs which. are 
known to have a large use in therapy. It is from this restricted list that drugs are 
being selected for analytical study. I will include this list as a matter of record. 


Sodium Bicarbonate Codeine Sulphate 
Acetylsalicylic Acid Acetphenetidin 
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Tincture of Nux Vomica 
Ammonium Chloride 

Sodium Bromide 

Salol 

Sodium Salicylate 

Bismuth Subnitrate 

Mild Mercurous Chloride 
Phenol 

Caffeine Citrated 

Potassium Citrate 

Tincture of Camphorated Opium 
Tincture of Belladonna 
Strychnine Sulphate 

Tincture of Iodine 

Triple Bromides 

Quinine Sulphate 

Spirit of Ethyl Nitrite 

Syrup of Ipecac 

Petrolatum 

Camphor 

Cascara Sagrada 

Zine Oxide 

Tincture of Aconite 

Liquid Petrolatum 
Phenolphthalein 

Solution of Magnesium Citrate 
Chloral Hydrate 

Syrup of White Pine Compound 
Ampuls of Sodium Cacodylate 
Ointment of Zinc Oxide 
Heroine 

Ointment of Sulphur 
Cod-Liver Oil 

Hydrogen Peroxide 

Sodium Cacodylate 
Magnesium Sulphate 

Syrup of Iron Iodide 

Solution of Iron and Ammonium Acetate 
Dover’s Powder 

Guaiacol Carbonate 

Spirit of Chloroform 

Sodium Iodide 

Strontium Bromide 

Cerium Oxalate 

Acetanilid 

Resorcin 

Cocaine Hydrochloride 

Milk of Bismuth 

Chloroform Liniment 
Amidopyrine 

Nitroglycerin 

Infusion of Digitalis 
Compound Syrup of Squill 
Sodium Borate 

Ointment of Ammoniated Mercury 
Barbital 
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Ammonium Bromide 

Arsphenamine 

Sodium Sulphate 

Compound Mixture of Glycyrrhiza 

Chalk Mixture 

Compound Effervescing Powder (Seidlitz 
Powder) 

Resin of Podophyllum 

Opium 

Syrup of Squill 

Potassium Iodide 

Tincture of Iron Chloride 

Morphine Sulphate 

Potassium Acetate 

Metheneamine 

Ammonium Acetate Solution 

Compound Tincture of Gentian 

Methyl Salicylate 

Silver Protein, Mild 

Tincture of Hyoscyamus 

Salicylic Acid 

Potassium Arsenite Solution 

Tincture of Digitalis 

Tincture of Opium 

Extract of Belladonna 

Zinc Sulphate 

Castor Oil 

Potassium Bromide 

Antipyrine 

Syrup of Hydriodic Acid 

Bismuth Subcarbonate 

Aromatic Fluidextract of Cascara 

Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia 

Extract of Nux Vomica 

Milk of Magnesia 

Lime Water 

Elixir of Iron, Quinine and Strychnine 

Wine of Colchicum Seed 

Solution of Boric Acid 

Codeine Phosphate 

Bismuth Subgallate 

Procaine Hydrochloride 

Atropine Sulphate 

Caffeine 

Sodium Benzoate 

Soap Liniment 

Spirit of Camphor 

Silver Protein, Strong 

Mercurial Ointment, Stronger 

Silver Nitrate 

Phenobarbital 

Lead Acetate 

Camphorated Oil 

Cinchophen 

Tincture of Cantharides 

Tincture of Strophanthus 
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Ointment of Boric Acid Monobromated Camphor 
Santonin Mass of Mercury 

Calcium Lactate Caffeine Sodium Benzoate 
Potassium Permanganate Compound Powder of Glycyrrhiza 
Bismuth Subsalicylate Mercury with Chalk 
Syrup of the Bromides Sodium Chloride 
Compound Jalap Powder Chloramine 

Trional Barium Sulphate 
Effervescent Sodium Phosphate Acriflavine 

Aromatic Tincture of Rhubarb Solution of Phenol 
Ointment of Phenol Benzyl Succinate 


‘The relative frequency of prescribing is approximately indicated by the order 
of naming. It will be seen that the list contains some drugs for which reliable 
chemical assays are not known. 

“In the quest of analytical methods for the drugs in this compilation the 
literature has been searched, pharmaceutical manufacturers and others interested 
have been consulted and, as a result, a great deal of information has been obtained. 
This information has been collated to some extent and certain methods of analysis 
are being selected which appear to be more promising than others. The manu- 
script for these methods is then sent to a committee of two analysts in the Govern- 
ment service for criticism and revision. In the light of the revisions received from 
these chemists, the manuscripts are edited, mimeographed and the revised copies 
sent in the form of bulletins to a committee composed of pharmaceutical chemists 
who have had much experience in the analysis of drugs. This committee is com- 
posed of twelve chemists, nine of whom are associated with pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers and three from Government laboratories. Your association is repre- 
sented on this committee by chemists from three of your active members and one 
associate member. In other words, one-third of the membership of the committee 
is furnished by your association. Each bulletin gives one or more methods for the 
assay of about 10 drugs or preparations. The members of the committee are asked 
to read the methods as sent out in the bulletins, note errors and make such sugges- 
tions and improvements as are indicated by their judgment, experience and knowl- 
edge. Also each member is requested, if practicable, to try such methods as apply 
in the control of his own products and to report his opinions of their general service- 
ability. Also each member is asked to furnish assay methods for the particular 
drugs under consideration if in his opinion he knows of methods which are likely 
to be of greater applicability. Already six bulletins have been sent to this larger 
committee and two more are in process, one of which is nearly ready to be mimeo- 
graphed. ‘The most searching criticisms are invited. 

“Although these mimeographed bulletins are not for general distribution as 
yet, I have sent out a good many of the methods which they describe to chemists 
as a result of requests. 

“It is expected that after the methods for about 100 drugs and preparations 
have been criticized and re-edited, a bulletin will be published giving these selected 
methods in their revised forms. Such bulletin will, of course, be intended for gen- 
eral distribution. 

“T have stated these details to you at considerable length even at the risk of 
wearying you, because I want you to know that this work is being taken seriously 
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by the regulatory officials and that every activity in the Administration, so far as 
drugs are concerned, is contributing to carry it on successfully. 


“It must not be supposed that the activities of the Unit are confined entirely 
to the collection of methods for the assay of drugs in this list. Whenever a method 
is found in the literature for any drug that is much used it is copied, placed in the 
files for reference, and tried out when possible. Here is an illustration: A few 
months ago a modified method for the assay of jalap appeared in an English jour- 
nal. I have requested several collaborators to try this method in comparison with 
the U.S. P. X method and I have tried it myself. It is too early to make a positive 
statement concerning the value of the method but the indications are that it is 
more reliable than the U. S. P. method. It is expected that this type of work 
will be continued. 

“There is another feature of this work of which I have not spoken and that 
is the collaborative investigations. New methods for the analysis of drugs or those 
of uncertain status are tried out by a corps of collaborators. A method is selected 
from the literature, edited if necessary, or a new method is devised in the Unit. 
This is then sent to about six collaborators for analytical trial either accompanied 
by material of known composition or by directions to try the method on preparations 
from stock. For the most part these collaborators are situated in the laboratories 
of pharmaceutical manufacturers or in schools of pharmacy. ‘The Laboratories 
of the Department of Health of one state and the Board of Pharmacy of another 
have carried out collaborative studies. Such of the Station Laboratories of 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration as have specialized in drug control 
work have also contributed. A list of the institutions doing collaborative work 
might be of interest. 


PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURERS. 


AxsBoTt LABORATORIES, North Chicago, IIl. 
ALLAIRE, Woopwarp & Co., Peoria, IIl. 

G. F. Harvey & Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Louis K. Liccrett Co., New York, N. Y. 

Eur Liuy & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

RoBERT McCNEtmL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wiu1aM S. MERRILL Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Joun T. Minu1KkeNn & Co. (Abbott), St. Louis, Mo. 
H. K. Mutrorp Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NorRwIcH PHARMACAL Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
ParKE, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. L. Patcu Co., Stoneham, Mass. 

POWERS, WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN Co. (Merck & Co.), Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, N. Y. 

G. D. SEARLE & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

SHarP & DouME, Baltimore, Md. 

Situ, King & FRENCH Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. R. Sourss & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK STEARNS & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Swan-MEvErs Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

UpjoHn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wi.1aM R. WARNER & Co., New York, N. Y. 
ZEMMER Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, Chicago, III. 

UNIVERSITY OF IowA, COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, Iowa City, Ia. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, COLLEGE OF PHarmacy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, Seattle, Wash. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, Lafayette, Ind. 

THE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, Cleveland, O. 
PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, Boston, Mass. 

COLLEGE OF THE City oF DETROIT, COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, Detroit, Mich. 
STATE OF LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, New Orleans, La. 

OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, Corvallis, Ore. 
OREGON BOARD OF PHARMACY, Corvallis, Oregon. 

BALTIMORE STATION, Foop, DruG AND INSECTICIDE ADMINISTRATION. 
Cxicaco STATION, Foop, DruG AND INSECTICIDE ADMINISTRATION. 

NEw ORLEANS STATION, Foop, DruG AND INSECTICIDE ADMINISTRATION. 
San Francisco STaTIoNn, Foop, Druc AND INSECTICIDE ADMINISTRATION. 


“As a result of these coéperative studies and of analyses that I have found 
time to make personally, six papers involving analytical procedures have been 
published or are now in press. The titles are included herewith: 


The determination of cinchophen in tablets 

A comparison of several processes for the assay of podophyllum 
The constants of chloroform liniment 

A note on the assay of tablets of sulphonal 

The determination of atropine in presence of morphine 

A note on the assay of trional tablets 


Reprints of some of these have been distributed by your association. 


“Considerable work has been done on a number of other subjects including the 
following: 


The detection and determination of cocaine in presence of procaine and trional 
The assay of lozenges of sulphur and cream of tartar 

Further observations on the determination of cinchophen in tablets 

The assay of compound cathartic pills 

The assay of jalap 

The assay of emulsions 

The assay of syrup of white pine compound for codeine, morphine and chloroform 
The determination of bismuth in pharmaceuticals 

The determination of strychnine in Blauds pills with strychnine 


“Several months ago your Secretary was kind enough to briefly mention the 
work of the Drug Research Unit in one of your bulletins. Attention was called 
to the fact that the Unit would be willing to furnish whatever information on analyt- 
ical methods which it might have to any member of your Association who cared 
to call for it, the understanding being that the requests should concern methods 
for specific drugs. In other words not all of the information in the files could be 
furnished to any individual because it was widely scattered and much of it not 
sufficiently codified for distribution. As a result of Dr. Vanderkleed’s bulletin 
several of your members have availed themselves of this opportunity. In addi- 
tion to these, many inquiries have been received from chemists all over the country 
asking for methods for the assay of particular drugs or drug preparations. Of 
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course the desired information could not be furnished in every instance, either 
because no method had been edited for our files or because no satisfactory method 
was known. However, the bibliographic files of the Unit contain several thou- 
sands of references to sources of information pertaining to analytical methods for 
drugs, so that in many cases the inquirer could be referred to the original sources for 
the information wanted. 

“At present there is a large sale for medicines in ampules. There is a great 
deal of confusion in the manner in which these ampules are labeled. Undoubtedly 
a great deal of codéperative work between physicians, the industry and the regula- 
tory forces will have to be done before these difficulties can be eliminated. Some 
time ago the Joint Contact Committees of the two associations considered the 
advisability of taking up the study of ampules in a collaborative way. The regu- 
latory forces of the Department are also considering this class of products. In 
anticipation of this expected action I have prepared methods for the assay of six 
drugs which are sold in ampules. Methods for the assay of others are under in- 
vestigation. This information is in the files subject to call from anyone interested. 
The ampules for which tentative methods of assay are available are as follows: 


Sodium Iodide Potassium Iodide 
Caffeine and Sodium Benzoate Iron Cacodylate 
Sodium Cacodylate Quinine Dihydrochloride 


‘“‘Now, Mr. President, I have too long taxed the patience of this audience. 
I am indeed very grateful that your members have listened with such forbearance 
to this outline of what the Drug Research Unit is trying to do to aid the industry. 
In closing there are three principal thoughts that I would leave with you: First, 
that the officials of the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration are very desirous 
that the work of the Joint Contact Committees shall continue. We believe that 
the contacts established are of mutual benefit to the industry and to the enforcement 
officials. I think that I may assure you that the resources of the Drug Control 
will continue to be at your service for coéperative studies. Second, that the Drug 
Research Unit is collecting information from a great many sources concerning the 
analysis of drugs. Such information as we have is yours for the asking. Third, 
that the Government is spending a great deal of time and energy in an earnest, 
whole-hearted attempt to ascertain what are the best methods for the analysis of 
drugs and to devise shorter methods for chemical control. It is trying to aid the 
industry by supplying these methods. This policy is the outcome of the belief of 
the Administration officials that the most effective way to insure compliance with 
the law is by striving by every means within their power to aid the industry in the 
production of medicines of controlled purity and accuracy. 

“T thank you for your attention.”’ 


CORNIN: A GLUCOSIDE FROM CORNUS FLORIDA L. 
BY EMERSON R. MILLER. 


The dogwood family, Cornacee, comprises fifteen genera and about one 
hundred species which are shrubs and trees growing principally in temperate re- 
gions. ‘Two of these genera, Cornus and Nyssa, are represented in the United 
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States by ten or twelve species. The best known of these is Cornus florida L.., com- 
monly called dogwood or flowering dogwood, but known also as American dogwood, 
Florida dogwood, Virginia dogwood, American boxwood, New England boxwood, 
false boxwood, white cornel and flowering cornel. Its range is from Maine to 
Minnesota and southwest to Florida and eastern Texas. It is especially abundant 
in the Southeastern States. It is the only American species of Cornus which attains 
the size of a tree, sometimes reaching a height of 35 to 40 feet. The flowers are 
small, greenish yellow in a crowded head which is surrounded by four large conspicu- 
ous, petal-like, cream-colored or white bracts. 

When in bloom this is one of the most striking and handsome of our native 
trees and is sometimes cultivated for its remarkable beauty. It is also of con- 
siderable interest because of its hard, compact, fine-grained wood which is capable 
of receiving a high polish. 

The bark of the trunk and root was for a long time used as a medicinal agent. 
As a tonic and antiperiodic it was considered an excellent substitute for Peruvian 
bark. Some physicians even claimed it was successful when Cinchona failed. 
‘Dr. Gregg states that after employing it for twenty-three years in the treatment of 
intermittent fevers, he was satisfied that it was not inferior to Peruvian bark.’’! 

The bark was recognized by the United States Pharmacopeeia from 1820 to 
1870 inclusive, and the root bark in the revision of 1880. The scarlet fruit has also 
been used medicinally. 

Other species which have been used medicinally are Cornus Sericea L.., swamp 
dogwood or red osier which is said to be more astringent and less bitter than 
Cornus florida 1,.; and Cornus circinata 1,’Hér, the round-leaved dogwood which, 
according to Gibson, is similar chemically to Cornus florida L. 

Although Cornus florida 1. has been the subject of several reports very little 
is known concerning its chemistry. 

According to Walker® the bark contains extractive matter, gum, resin, tannin 
and gallic acid. 

Carpenter*® separated a bitter substance which he considered to have basic 
properties. To this he gave the name cornin. 

Dr. S. Jackson,‘ from experiment, was satisfied it contained a principle analo- 
gous to quinia. 

Geiger,® in 1836, separated a bitter compound which he also named cornin. 
He considered Carpenter’s basic substance to be cornin mixed with calcium salts. 
Geiger had for his experiments only a few drachms of the bark. This he extracted 
with water by the method of percolation. To the percolate he added freshly 
prepared lead hydroxide and after thoroughly mixing filtered off the precipitate 
and the excess of lead hydroxide. The filtrate was concentrated and extracted with 
alcohol. In order to remove color the extract was digested with animal charcoal 
and crystallized from alcohol. He obtained it in the form of fine silky needles. 





1F. P. Porcher, “Resources of Southern Fields and Forests” (1863), 59. 
2 “Tnaug. Diss.” (1803). 

3 Magazine fiir Pharm., 15, 146. 

* “Porcher,”’ 60. 

5 Liebig’s Annalen, 14 (1836), 206. 
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Due to impurities, Geiger’s bitter principle was acid in reaction and as it 
failed to show any behavior of a base he considered it should be classed with the 
acids rather than the bases. ‘To determine if it contained nitrogen he heated it with 
potassium hydroxide, but was in doubt as to the result and considered an elementary 
analysis necessary to settle the question. 

Maisch,' in 1861, undertook to separate the bitter principle in a pure state but, 
apparently, did not succeed, since he did not obtain it in the crystalline form. How- 
ever, his experiments showed that in aqueous solution the compound is easily 
decomposed by acids or alkalies. 

Frey,’ following in part the method of Geiger, separated a bitter principle 
in white or nearly white silky crystals. His results agreed essentially with those of 
Geiger. 

In 1869, Bowman and, in 1882, Kramer‘ found the bark to contain 3% of 
tannin. In both cases Miiller’s aluminated gelatin solution was used. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Extraction and Purification.—In 1902 the writer first prepared pure cornin, 
essentially by Geiger’s method as follows: The dried root bark was coarsely ground 
and extracted by cold percolation with water. In order to extract the material 
with a minimum of water the percolate from one portion of bark was allowed to 
percolate through other portions, which had been previously moistened, until the 
percolate was of a syrupy consistence and a very deep (almost black) reddish brown 
color. This percolate was then mixed with an excess of freshly prepared lead 
hydroxide and the mixture filtered. The filtrate was limpid and almost colorless, 
never having more than a pale straw-yellow color unless the percolate had been 
concentrated by heating on the water-bath before the treatment with lead hy- 
droxide. 

The decolorized filtrate was then concentrated on a water-bath to a pillular 
consistence and extracted with boiling acetone under a reflux condenser.’ Geiger 
extracted the aqueous extract with boiling alcohol but acetone works much better 
and especially so if the extract is of the right consistence. 

If the extract is too firm the acetone will not penetrate it any better than 
alchohol would and if too soft the acetone will be diluted by the water to such an 
extent that a great deal of impurity will be extracted along with the bitter principle 
and will interfere with crystallization. Several extractions were made with fresh 
quantities of acetone. These were united and the greater part of the acetone 
recovered by distillation on a water-bath. The residue was poured into broad 
shallow dishes and allowed to stand a short time. The more or less highly colored 
crystalline mass was then filtered by means of a Buchner and washed with a little 
acetone. 

Appearance, Melting Point, Solubility—Usually one recrystallization from 
acetone yields a perfectly white product consisting of very fine soft needles having 





1 Chem. News, 4 (1861), 198. 

2 Am. J. Pharm., 51 (1879), 390. 

3 Tbid., 41 (1869), 194. 

4 Tbid., 54 (1882), 388. 

5 From 500 Gm. of bark 18 Gm. of nearly colorless cornin were obtained. 
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an extremely bitter taste. When crystallized from more dilute solutions the crys- 
tals are hard and much larger. 

After long exposure to dry air these crystals showed no signs of efflorescence 
and when heated in an oven to 102—103° there was no loss in weight. On ignition 
it burned without residue. 

In appearance it is homogeneous, although the melting point is not sharp. 
The first material obtained melted at 176-178° with the production of slight color. 
After standing about a year and a half it was very faintly tinged with yellow. It 
was then recrystallized, some from alcohol, some from absolute alcohol, some from 
acetone and some from ethyl acetate. One recrystallization gave a substance 
free from color. From hot alcohol, hot acetone or hot ethyl acetate it forms rec- 
tangular plates. In each case the melting point was 182-183°. Another sample, 
heated rapidly to about 175° and then very slowly melted rather sharply at 180° C. 

The substance is readily soluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol and 
acetone, almost insoluble in ether, chloroform and petroleum ether, very sparingly 
soluble in hot ethyl acetate and hot benzene, moderately soluble in hot acetone 
and hot alcohol. 

Chemical Reactions.—In aqueous solution it is neutral to litmus. Geiger’s 
product had an acid reaction, due to impurities. The aqueous solution does not 
form a precipitate either with silver nitrate or lead subacetate. Geiger reported 
precipitates with both of these reagents. Also, no precipitate was formed with any 
of the following alkaloidal reagents: Gold chloride, platinum chloride, mercuric 
chloride, phosphotungstic acid, potassium mercuric iodide, potassium bismuth 
iodide and molybdic acid reagent. However, with an old sample of cornin the 
last-named reagent quickly formed a green solution, with phenyl hydrazine 
hydrochloride, and sodium acetate a lemon-yellow or a deep orange-red, flaky, 
amorphous substance was formed which has so far not been obtained in crys- 
talline form. 

Results obtained with acetic anhydride and benzoyl chloride are, likewise, 
so far unsatisfactory. 

Tested in the usual way with metallic potassium it gave no indication of 
the presence of nitrogen; heated with soda-lime no ammonia could be detected 
and when ignited no odor like that of burning nitrogenous matter was noticed. 

The presence of a carbohydrate nucleus in the molecule of cornin was shown by 
its responding to the Molisch reaction and by the fact that with the Pettenkofer 
reagent it gives a cherry-red color. To a small amount of purified ox-gall concen- 
trated sulphuric acid was added and the temperature kept below 60° C.; to this 
a small amount of an aqueous solution of cornin was added, after a few minutes the 
liquid had acquired a cherry-red color which became deeper red on standing. 

After heating with acids or alkalies and then adding Fehling’s solution and 
again heating, cuprous oxide is precipitated. At ordinary temperature, it slowly 
reduces Fehling’s solution on standing. An aqueous solution reduces an am- 
moniacal solution of silver nitrate. It also reduces an alkaline solution of 
bismuth. ‘To an aqueous solution of cornin an equal volume of a saturated solution 
of sodium carbonate was added; to this was added some bismuth subnitrate, and 
the mixture was then boiled. After a few minutes a grayish, finally a black pre- 
cipitate was formed. 
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There was no apparent reaction with sodium bisulphite, semicarbazide hydro- 
chloride, hydroxylamine hydrochloride or Schiff’s reagent for aldehydes. 

Staltlity—When pure cornin is heated rapidly it may be melted to a colorless 
liquid, but when heated slowly more or less decomposition has taken place by the 
time the temperature of the melting point has been reached. This, no doubt, 
is the cause of the variation in melting point. 

Cornin may be boiled in water a short time without any indication of decom- 
position, but if allowed to stand some time, in aqueous solution, the liquid becomes 
more or less brown. The pure, white substance also becomes somewhat yellowish 
or brownish when exposed to the air for some time. 

Optical Activity —Like most of the naturally occurring glucosides cornin is 
levorotatory, but differs from most of them in having a much greater rotatory 
power. Perhaps only one other known natural glucoside has a higher rotation. 
Gentiopicrin' is said to have a specific rotation of —201.2°, and verbenalin? a 
value of —180.32°. 

A solution of cornin, prepared by dissolving 3 Gm. in 27 Gm. of water, 
turned the plane of polarized light 18.64° to the left (temperature 25° C.) in a 100- 
mm. tube. A Laurent polariscope was used. ‘This gives for [a]*?° —180.6°. 

In another determination, using a 10% aqueous solution the rotation in a 220 
mm. tube was —41.2°, the average of 16 readings. ‘This gives for [a]?°° —181.4°. 

Action of Emulsin.—According to Em. Bourquelot® all glucosides which are 
hydrolizable by emulsin are levorotatory derivatives of dextro-glucose and by the 
action of this enzyme have the rotation of their aqueous solutions changed to 
dextrorotatory. Emulsin is generally considered to be the specific enzyme for 
B-glucosides although it should be borne in mind that emulsin is possibly a mixture 
of 6-glucosidase (a lactase) and amygdalase. 

From the following experiments, then, it would seem that cornin is a B-glu- 
coside, having dextro-glucose as its carbohydrate nucleus. 


Toa 10% aqueous solution of cornin having a rotation of —41.2° in a 220-mm. tube there 
was added 0.75-Gm. emulsin. After shaking and allowing to stand 24 hours the solution was 
filtered. Since the filtrate was too highly colored to permit the passage of sufficient light the 
liquid was mixed with an equal volume of distilled water. Even with this dilution a sharp read- 
ing could not be made but it could be seen that the rotation in a 100-mm. tube was not more than 
—2.5°. Undiluted and in a 220-mm. tube the rotation would have been approximately —11°; 
24 hours later the solution was again diluted and examined in a 100-mm. tube and found to have a 
rotation which was the equivalent of —3.6° ina 220-mm. tube. Hence, the action of 0.75 Gm. of 
emulsin in 48 hours had reduced the rotation from —41.2° in a 220-mm. tube to —3.6°, showing 
the formation of a considerable amount of a dextrorotatory substance. Due to the coloration of 
the liquid it was not possible to determine whether or not the emulsin would carry the hydrolysis 
far enough to produce a dextrorotatory solution. As will be seen later, however, dextro solutions 
were obtained when sulphuric, hydrochloric and oxalic acids were used as hydrolytic agents. 

Action of Alkali.—One Gm. of cornin and 1.5 Gm. of crystalline Ba(OH). were dissolved 
in water and the volume made up to 30 cc. Ina 100-mm. tube the rotation was —7.2°. After 
standing three weeks the solution was deep reddish brown. When 5 cc. of this solution was 
diluted to 50 cc. with water, the rotation in a 100-mm. tube was about —0.45°, equivalent to —4.5° 
undiluted. Hence hydrolysis had occurred with the formation of a dextrorotatory substance. 





1 “ Abderhalden’s Biochemisches Handlexikon,’’ 2 (1911), 660. 
2 Bourquelot, Arch. Pharm., 246 (1908), 276. 
3 J. pharm. chim., 14 (1901), 481. 
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Action of Acids.—1. A solution of cornin in 4.5% sulphuric acid had an initial rotation of 
—8.6° ina 100-mm. tube. After boiling under a reflux condenser about four hours the rotation 
was +1.16°. After standing several hours the rotation was +0.65°. 

2. A solution of cornin in 20% sulphuric acid had an initial rotation of —7.16°. Boiling 
20 minutes changed the rotation to +1.0°. 

3. Three Gm. of cornin dissolved in 45 cc. of water, 105 cc. of alcohol and 9 cc. of conc. 
HCl had an initial rotation of —3.68° ina 100-mm.tube. After heating about 8 hours on a boiling 
water-bath the rotation was +0.2°. 

4. One Gm. of cornin dissolved in 30 cc. of a 10% aqueous solution of oxalic acid had an 
initial rotation of —6.41°. After boiling about nine hours and allowing to stand 3 hours the ro- 
tation was +0.68°. Boiling an additional 5 hours produced very little change in the rotation. 

5. A solution of cornin in 25% acetic acid had an initial rotation of —5.88° in a 100-mm. 
tube. Boiling for about five hours changed the rotation to —5.43° in a 100-mm. tube. 

Elementary Analysis.—I. 0.3824 Gm. of cornin crystallized from absolute alcohol gave on 
combustion 0.2096 Gm. H.O and 0.7248 Gm. CO. H = 6.09%; C = 51.69%. 

IT. 0.2086 Gm. of substance crystallized from acetone gave 0.1212 Gm. H:,O and 0.4027 
Gm.CO,. H = 6.45%; C = 52.64%. 

III. 0.2545 Gm. of substance crystallized from acetone gave 0.1402 Gm. H,O and 0.4838 
Gm.CO.. H = 6.12%; C = 51.84%. 

IV. 0.2410 Gm. of substance crystallized from alcohol gave 0.1334 Gm. H,O and 0.4685 
Gm. CO.. H = 6.15%; C = 53.13%. 

V. 0.1688 Gm. of substance crystallized from absolute alcohol gave 0.0904 Gm. H,O 
and 0.3238 Gm. CO:;. H = 5.95%; C = 52.31%. Some water was lost. 


VI. 0.2653 Gm. of substance gave 0.1442 Gm. H,O and 0.5070 Gm. CO... H = 6.04%; 


C = §2.11%. 
VII. 0.2530 Gm. of substance gave 0.1433 Gm. H2O and 0.4884 Gm. COe.. H = 6.29%; 
C = 52.64%. 


VIII. 0.2219 Gm. of substance gave 0.1237 Gm. H,O and 0.4297 Gm. CO... H = 
6.19%; C = 52.81%. 

IX. 0.1961 Gm. of substance crystallized from acetone gave 0.1088 Gm. H,O and 0.3785 
Gm.CO.. H = 6.16%; C = 52.64%. 

X. 0.1871 Gm. of substance crystallized from acetic ether gave 0.1014 Gm. H,O and 
0.3642 Gm. CO... Some H:20 was lost. H = 6.02%; C = 53.08%. 

XI. 0.2478 Gm. of substance crystallized from acetic ether gave 0.1295 Gm. H,O and 
0.4790 Gm. COn. H = 5.8%; C = 52.71%. 

XII. 0.2038 Gm. of substance crystallized from alcohol gave 0.1317 Gm. H,O and 
0.3880 Gm. CO.. H = 7.18%; C = 51.92%. 

XIII. 0.2684 Gm. of substance crystallized from alcohol gave 0.1592 Gm. H,O and 
0.5148 Gm. CO... H = 6.59%; C = 52.31%. 

XIV. 0.1930 Gm. of substance crystallized from absolute alcohol gave 0.1064 Gm. H,O 
and 0.3695 Gm. CO.. H = 6.12%; C = 52.21%. 

XV. 0.1456 Gm. of substance gave 0.0886 Gm. H,O and 0.2806 Gm. CO,. H = 6.76%; 
C = 52.55%. 

Computed for Cj;H»Oiw: H = 6.185%; C = 52.57%. 

Molecular weight determination. Cryoscopic method. Water was used as solvent. 

1. 0.2245 Gm. cornin dissolved in 21.863 Gm. water caused a lowering of the freezing 
point of 0.054°. 

2. 0.3513 Gm. cornin dissolved in 21.863 Gm. water caused a lowering of the freezing 
point of 0.08°. 

Calculations: 

Kg 1880 X 0.2245 


i. M = = = 357. 
GA 21.863 X 0.054 





Kg 1880 X 0.3513 _ 
GA 21.863 X 0.08 
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The formula, C;;H»Oi = 388. 


Methoxyl Determination.—Quantitative estimation of methoxyl was made by the method 
of Zeisel,' using the modified apparatus recommended by Perkins.? 


1. 0.2752 Gm. cornin gave 0.1524 Gm. AgI = 7.33% OCHs. 
2. 0.2429 Gm. cornin gave 0.1404 Gm. AgI = 7.63% OCHs. 
3. 0.2966 Gm. cornin gave 0.1708 Gm. AgI = 7.59% OCHs. 
4. 0.5401 Gm. cornin gave 0.3256 Gm. AgI = z 95% OCHs. 
5. 0.5751 Gm. cornin gave 0.3481 Gm. AgI = 7.98% OCH:. 


The formula C;sH2:09(OCHs) requires 7.98% (OCH). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


From the data so far obtained cornin appears to be neither an acid nor a 
base, but a 8-glucoside having dextro-glucose as its carbohydrate nucleus. 

Analytical data show that its molecule contains one methoxyl group. There 
are indications that it either contains a free aldehyde group or is easily hydrolyzed 
with the formation of an aldehyde. 

It is an extremely bitter substance, readily soluble in water, but sparingly 
soluble or nearly insoluble in all of the ordinary organic solvents. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
AUBURN, ALABAMA. 





ANTIVENIN (NEARCTIC CROTALID2).* 
BY JOSIAH C. PEACOCK. 


The production recently of serum antidotal to the poisons of North American 
snakes in quantity that permits its distribution through the drug stores of the 
United States warrants the heralding of that achievement and of other reference 
to this antivenin that will serve the pharmacist in interpreting to the physician 
and public the importance and value of this specific treatment. 

Since until a short time ago the average annual supply of such serum was only 
about fifty packages, which were distributed gratuitously by those studying its 
effectiveness, the present commercial availability of this remedy as well as its 
adequacy for protection are matters which deserve wide publicity, especially by 
way of revising and clarifying many impressions and statements that now pertain 
only to the past. 

As a votary of the welfare of health, the pharmacist can render a distinct 
service to the community by giving an understanding of these facts to all whose 
pursuits or pastimes take them into rural surroundings. 

A brief account of the development and application of anti-snake-bite serums 
in general and of this North American one in particular seems opportune; but 
what the pharmacist will certainly want, in order to be prepared to discuss this 
new addition to his stock of specific medication is a concise comprehension of this 
serum in its many practical aspects. 





1 Monatsh., 6 (1885), 989; 7 (1886), 406. 
2 J. Chem. Soc., 83 (1903), 1367. 
* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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With the recognition of the chemical behaviors and physiological actions of 
the bacterial toxins, a striking resemblance in these properties to those of the 
poisons of snake venoms was quickly noted. And, with the discovery and pro- 
duction of diphtheria antitoxin, it was found that immunity could also be estab- 
lished against the venom of snakes, even though, as then appreciated, the constitu- 
ent principles and the action of the venoms and corresponding antitoxins or 
antivenins are more complex than those of the bacterial analogues. 

Accordingly, as a class of antitoxins, the practical preparation of antivenins 
dates from the publications of Calmette in 1894. 

Prior investigation by Mitchell and Reichert (1883) and by others had shown 
considerable variation in the composition of venoms of different kinds of serpents, 
and subsequently experience soon proved that it is necessary to administer an 
antivenin which has been prepared from the venom of the particular species, if full 
value of treatment is to be realized; in other words, true specificity was worked 
out and demonstrated through actual therapeutic application. 

Immediately following the original production of antivenins, they were put 
to use in some countries in Europe, Asia and Africa; and though more or less 
clearly understood as fully specific only to the poisoning by the species that fur- 
nished the venom for their production, these serums were offered for any help they 
might give in case of bite by another kind of snake, since in some instances, a serum 
was expected to show what is known as paraspecificity in correcting or favorably 
influencing some part of the symptoms. This latter application of the anti- 
venins has made an opportunity for them to be commented on as both useful and 
useless. 

As these serums were made from venoms that exert poisonous effects which are 
distinctly different from those characteristic of the poisons of our native snakes, in 
the Western Hemisphere such antivenins were neither accepted nor used with 
implicit confidence in their sufficiency. 

Until about 1898, the preparation of antivenins was carried out as a secondary 
consideration by a few bacteriological laboratories, when a laboratory at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, became interested in antivenin production. 

Indeed from the earliest days of antivenins, the Government of the State of 
Sao Paulo, had studied these specifics and was now ready to specialize in the pro- 
duction and distribution of serum made from the venoms of native snakes. 

And although our Brazilian friends have had this big task of producing enough 
serum for the needs of their own country, they have not been oblivious to the 
hazard under which some of their neighbors live, for it has been entirely through 
their sympathy and good graces that the people of the United States have for 
several years past been favored with a limited supply of serum that is specific 
against North American species. These experimental lots have been made pos- 
sible by Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, Curator, New York Zodédlogical Society, he not 
only collecting the necessary venom but personally supervising the delivery of the 
serum which he has distributed gratuitously, as mentioned, for a Federal Public 
Health law of 1902 forbids the sale of viruses, serums, toxins and analogous prod- 
ucts not made specifically for the United States by methods approved by its 
inspector, the product declared sterile, and the producer duly licensed, as required 
by the terms of the Act. 
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Dr. Ditmars has not only been the unknown hero in the saving of many lives; 
he has long been an ardent and persistent pleader for the manufacture of North 
American anti-snake-bite serum within the United States. For a number of years 
past he and other herpetologists have been noting the annually increasing fatalities 
from snake-bites, and have emphasized the need to protect our outdoor people 
against this growing danger, which arises both from the conservation of the forests 
and the development of tillable land, these two influences fostering a notable 
increase in rodents and other small creatures upon which the snakes depend for 
food. 

Thus with the promotion of enterprises located in rural districts snake-bite 
had come to be a matter of much economic importance, a menace to industry 
that must be offset as fully as practicable. 

But even snakes are not totally devoid of compensating virtues, for they 
help the agriculturalist by killing rodents, and other crop-destroying creatures. 
Besides the complete obliteration of snakes in a country as large as ours appears to 
be a matter entirely out of the question; consequently, since they are to remain, 
protection against their poisonous effect must be provided and placed within the 
reach of everyone. It is a matter of practical note that, while in Brazil death 
from snake-bite has been reduced from several thousand a year to a very few cases 
in which serum is not used or not used soon enough, in India where the English 
authorities have a system aimed at eradication by paying for dead snakes, the 
yearly toll in life is 20,000 to 25,000 or more. 

Conferences were held by students of this problem and business interests 
concerned with the need to protect the lives of workers and others who are exposed, 
and it was found advisable to make a complete survey of the poisonous snakes of 
the United States and of other parts of this continent, and thereafter prepare such 
specific antivenins as would be needed for secure protection. 

As an encouragement to this undertaking, the Brazilian contribution toward 
the improvement of the specific snake-bite treatment as the result of the work of 
Dr. Afranio do Amaral and his predecessors over a period of twenty-five years stood 
out both as a scientific accomplishment and as a most practically applied success. 

Accordingly, a little over a year ago, Dr. Amaral, once chief of the Serum 
Therapeutic Institute at Sao Paulo, was officially invited through international 
diplomatic circles to come to the United States as director in all of this effort. 
The Brazilian Government generously granted him a leave of absence to permit 
him to organize and establish in the United States a laboratory for the routine 
production of antivenins. 

Dr. Amaral at once took hold of this problem with the grip of a thorough 
familiarity with the subject and a determination to make it practical as well as 
possible for every inhabitant of North America to protect himself; and on June 
1, 1926, the Antivenin Institute of America was opened at Glenolden, Pennsylvania. 

After collecting snakes and extracting venom, horses were immunized and, 
under joint study with the Hygienic Laboratory of the United States Public Health 
Service, serum has been refined, concentrated and standardized to make antivenin. 

On April 25, 1927, a license was issued by the Secretary of The Treasury 
authorizing the manufacture of Antivenin (Nearctic Crotalide) and the sale of it 
in interstate traffic. 
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For further understanding of the urgent need for this remedy, some thought 
may next be given to the seriousness of snake-bite and to the uncertain value of 
non-specific treatment, for in spite of the fact that there may appear to be some 
authorization of the latter, in reality all authorities agree that specific serum is so 
far as known ‘“‘the sole means of neutralizing the poisons and averting the noxious 
action which the toxic elements exercise on the tissues of the body.”’ 

If not given specific serum, from fully 10% in the northeastern section of the 
United States to about 35% in the southwestern section of those who are bitten 
die; of the others, some suffer from more or less injury, occasionally resulting 
in impairment of body. As many as 200 to 300 deaths within a year in the United 
States due to snake-bite have been reported, and this seems to be far below the 
actual number. 

Writing recently on the occurrence and habits of our native poisonous snakes, 
Dr. Ditmars said that practically every portion of the United States is infested by 
them and that the one curious thing in the distribution of them is ‘‘that they are so 
thoroughly in our midst.’’ That poisonous snakes may be encountered without 
having to go into the wilds or far from the cities is revealed in his further state- 
ments that ‘““venomous snakes extend their domains to within a few minutes motor 
ride of Main Street.’’ ‘For instance, one may stand on fashionable Riverside 
Drive in New York City, and without a field glass look northward and across the 
Hudson to rocky areas inhabited by copperhead snakes.” ‘‘From records at hand 
we believe that copperhead snakes still exist within the actual northern boundaries 
of New York City.”” “During the past two years we received more than three 
dozen large copperheads captured within the city limits of a thriving community 
about twenty minutes’ motor run from the boundaries of the Bronx.” 

While there has always been a need in the United States for Anti-Snake-Bite 
Serum, to-day there is a greater need than ever before, not only because of the 
economic situation already mentioned but also of a social necessity, for the popu- 
lation’s frequent trips to the country make it necessary to protect the lives of those 
who have the misfortune to be bitten by poisonous snakes. As is evident to all, 
outdoor sports, hiking, camping and automobile camping are phases of diversion 
that have become nation-wide and are gathering tens of thousands of recruits each 
year, thus adding steadily to all hazards of the past, with the result that there has 
been a marked increase in the reports of snake-bites and queries relating to anti- 
dotes. 

Clearly then the elimination of the danger of snake-bite is an important prob- 
lem for city dwellers as well as for inhabitants of the country. 

Taking the States as an entirety, there are four types of dangerous snakes, 
the rattlesnakes (in a dozen or more varieties) the copperhead, the moccasin and 
the coral snake; all of which bear names likely to vary with locality. 

The coral snake has a deadly venom, but owing to its burrowing habits as also 
the arrangement of its head and fangs, it is not apt to be the cause of a bite, unless 
actually handled because someone is attracted by its gaudy colors. For this reason 
there is but little general concern regarding it. The other three kinds are, there- 
fore, the more likely cause of bites, the principal danger being from bites by rattle- 


snakes. 
Rattlesnakes, large or small, may readily be identified by the characteristic 
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tail appendage—the rattle. Possession of the rattle shows the snake to be a 
poisonous one. Rattlesnakes, copperheads and moccasins all belong to the family 
of pit vipers, having a deep pit on each side of the head between the eye and the 
nostril. ‘This alone plainly marks a snake as poisonous; its rattle may have been 
broken off. ; 

Until recently there has been no systematic attempt made to record snake- 
bites or fatalities resulting therefrom in such manner as to accurately reveal these 
happenings; instead, in some sections, there appears to be a decided reluctance to 
reporting these occurrences. But, with specific serum now available, it can safely 
be predicted, that, before long, state and federal health bureaus will be dealing with 
snake-bite as a separate classification in their reports, instead of listing it under 
miscellaneous maladies. 

Pharmacists have heard less of snake-bite cases than have hospitals and doc- 
tors in private practice, because surgery rather than medicine has been resorted 
to both as immediate and later treatment of those who survive the first effects of the 
bite. 

The importance, the value of having a specific remedy at hand when a bite 
occurs is well known to all who understand the sometimes very quickly destructive 
effect of the venom on the blood, other tissues and the nerves. 

The activity of the venom of our pit vipers is due mainly to a hemorrhagin, 
its most important toxin, which destroys the endothelial or inner lining of the 
blood vessels, causing death through hemorrhage in the vital organs. Such local 
destruction of tissue, followed by paralysis of respiratory center, is the effect of 
these venoms. Venoms may also contain proteolytic ferments, accounting for the 
softening of muscles and other tissues which is experienced. The venom easily 
penetrates, causing rapid infiltration. The toxic action of the venom occurs with- 
out appreciable incubation period, which is a difference from bacterial toxins. The 
venom of certain foreign snakes acts in a somewhat opposite manner to that of 
ours in regard to blood coagulation as they increase the coagulability of the blood 
with production of intravascular thromboses. 

The observed fact that some individuals suffer so much more quickly and more 
seriously than others following a bite is likely to incline one to a belief in varying 
degrees of natural immunity, although this is not the case, this variation depending 
upon the actual amount of venom that the snake injects. 

Until a few weeks ago, if someone had come into the drug store and asked for 
a remedy for snake-bite, unless one had been following the development of North 
American anti-snake-bite serum, it is likely that the table of antidotes to poisons 
would have been consulted; and in some of these tables poisoning by snake-bite is 
considered. Perhaps the dispensatories or first-aid manuals would have been 
carefully perused. 

But whatever might have been turned to, it is probable that but little in the 
way of information as to remedies was found, and any mentioned would likely 
have been commented on as of uncertain value. 

A popular notion to be dispelled is the value of a free use of whisky, for alcohol 
helps the poison, not the patient, facilitating the penetration and absorption of 
the venom; consequently all alcoholic liquors should be avoided. 

As the greater number of snake-bites are received on the extremities, the poison 
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may be retarded in reaching the general circulation by immediate application 
of a tourniquet between the bite and the body. To fully compress the blood vessels 
and lymphatics this bandage must be applied where there is but one bone. But 
the use of a tourniquet demands much attention and care in order not to injur- 
iously affect the circulation in the limb. 

Just as diphtheria was once treated with non-specific substances, snake-bite 
has had a like therapeutic history, including the use of many secret formulas, the 
reputed value of which are very much favored by chance; for, as everyone will 
understand, a snake may bite a person when its poison glands are empty or nearly 
so, as for example, just after having killed prey. Therefore, as in case of exposure 
to diphtheria, there may or may not be infection, but, since it is not feasible to 
determine whether much or little bacteria or venom has been received, only the 
administration of specific serum satisfies as proper protection. 

Most non-specific treatment are oxidizing agents aimed at the destruction of 
the poison in the wound. While it is true that some of these substances will 
destroy all venoms if actually mixed together, as in a test-tube, the fact remains 
that the poison is usually absorbed by the tissues beyond reach of these agents by 
the time they can ordinarily be applied. Their use is usually preceded by appli- 
cation of a tourniquet and making of incisions; sometimes suction with the mouth 
or by cupping is made after these measures, with or without the use of such sub- 
stances. 

Unfortunately, these methods do not assure protection, because the poison 
having a pronounced affinity for cell elements rapidly fixes itself in the tissues, 
and for that reason is not readily extractable by these mechanical means nor 
accessible to non-specific agents, either liquid or solid. As a comparison of the 
rapidity with which venom acts it is well to recall the rapidly accomplished inter- 
actions that normally go on in the blood and other tissue functions of the body. 

For the foregoing and similar reasons the uncertain value of non-specific 
treatment has long been acknowledged. 

Indeed, reference to a serum might have been met under such names as Anti- 
venin, Antivenene, Antivenine, Antivenom, Antivenomous Serum, Anticrotalus 
Serum, Anticrotalidic Serum, Antiophidic Serum, etc., but only to learn that it was 
not specific for the poisons of North American snakes. And there would be 
gathered the impression that no accurate or dependable method of standardizing 
specific serum has as yet been found, and even the plain statement, that an anti- 
venin against the venoms of the poisonous snakes of the United States has not 
been successfully prepared. 

And, it is true that, except for the limited supply mentioned elsewhere, until 
the present commercial supply of fully specific, stable and standardized North 
American Anti-Snake-Bite Serum become available, these statements faithfully 
reflected the situation as regards the needs of the United States. But the help- 
lessness of that yesterday is now banished forever. 

Coming now to a consideration of the serum itself as an item of materia medica, 
it is to be regarded in such practical aspects as those of its production, nature, 
action, standardization, safety, range of usefulness, certainty and promptness 
of effect, sufficiency, convenience of package, regulation of dosage, simplicity of 
administration, etc., several of which matters are closely interwoven, and one or 
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more of which will probably be a concern in most of the questions to be answered to 
physicians and public. 

Since North American Anti-Snake-Bite Serum (Antivenin, Nearctic Crotal- 
ide) is a true antitoxin, although complex, in all of these practical features it may 
be regarded as like diphtheria antitoxin. If that compact thought is called to 
mind, it will well qualify a pharmacist to answer almost any question that is 
asked concerning this serum. 

It has the appearance and other sensible properties of a concentrated diph- 
theria antitoxin. Like the latter, it is a colloid suspension in (isotonic) physio- 
logical solution of sodium chloride of certain antitoxic substances obtained from the 
blood serum or plasma of the immunized horse. 

Antivenin (Nearctic Crotalidz) is its definite title under the license of the 
Treasury Department. It is called antivenin to signify that it is an antitoxin 
to antidote the toxins of venom. It is a purified and concentrated serum globulin 
obtained from the blood of horses which have been highly immunized against 
the venom of the most poisonous North American species of serpents of the family 
Crotalide, and contains antibodies which neutralize their venoms. 

It is described as nearctic, a term combining neo, new, and arctic, northern, 
to indicate that it is for use in the United States, Northern Mexico and Canada, 
the northern part of the new hemisphere according to the zoégeographical zoning 
system. 

The combined descriptive words, Nearctic Crotalide, definitely designated it 
as protective against the venom of the poisonous North American species of ser- 
pents of the family Crotalide, and to adapt it to general use against the snakes 
likely to be encountered in the United States, it is made to antidote the venom of 
the copperhead and the water mocassin as well as that of the rattlesnakes. It 
therefore contains antibodies which neutralize the venoms of the three kinds. 

This distinction is important because of the fact that this antivenin is not 
completely effective against a Central and South American species of rattlesnake 
which has a somewhat different type of venom, not for the venoms of coral 
snakes, nor for those of other families which may be met with in our museum 
collections. 

The polyvalency of this serum is noteworthy as indicating its sufficiency for so 
large a part of North America, and permits the employment of the synonym, 
North American Anti-Snake-Bite Serum. This antivenin is appropriate for any 
part of Canada and Northern Mexico. Specific serums for use in Southern Mexico 
and Central America are in course of development. 

This Antivenin, like others, is prepared under much the same method as that 
used in the preparation of diphtheria antitoxin, the active constituents of the 
venom inciting in the animal the mechanism of natural resistance with resultant 
formation of specific antibodies or antitoxin. 

For this purpose quantities of venom must be provided; accordingly venom is 
extracted from snakes, desiccated and stored for use. In the extraction of venom 
the snake is made to imitate the natural “strike” upon an easily penetrated dia- 
phragm of parchment or rubber that covers a vessel to receive the venom; the 
resistance that the membrane offers to the poison glands which are connected with 
the fangs serves to induce the snake to expel the fluid into the receptacle beneath. 
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Snakes which have ejected venom may be corraled, and after about two weeks 
extracted again. 

The dried venom is prepared for injection into the horses, following again 
the procedure for antitoxins, the initial dosage being but a fraction of a milligram 
of venom. In some European laboratories, as also by some other investigators, 
before the venom is injected, its toxic activity is reduced by admixture with chem- 
ical substances in order to destroy the toxophorous group. That plan is not 
followed in the production of this Antivenin; instead the venom is used unaltered 
from its natural effects. 

As the process of immunizing the horse is proceeded with, the amount of 
venom in the successive doses is cautiously increased until a dosage about 1000 
times as large as the initial one is readily tolerated. From time to time, trial 
bleedings are made to determine progress in development of antibodies. A period 
of six months or more in which to build up this tolerance is preferable to a shorter 
term. 

When such marked degree of resistance or immunity has been developed, 
blood is drawn from the animal in the customary manner, and, after separation of 
the red cells, the plasma or serum is purified by the usual salting-out process em- 
ployed to separate the useless protein constituents from the antitoxin, and by such 
method this antivenin-like diphtheria antitoxin is globulinized and concentrated. 
The fact that the antibody or antitoxic properties are attached to the pseudo- 
globulin enables a refinement and concentration of this serum which not only 
reduces the bulk of the finished Antivenin to a fraction of the volume of the blood 
serum that it represents, but also allows it to be freed of much valueless horse- 
serum protein. Thus the dosage of 100 cc., that is commonly advised in the direc- 
tions pertaining to serums previously offered, referred to an unconcentrated serum, 
the value of which is now equalled by the very much more acceptable bulk of 10 cc. 
of this concentrated and standardized product. 

To make antivenin suitable for injection, it is sterilized by filtration through 
bacteria excluding filters; it is also subjected to the usual tests for purity, sterility 
and safety, as is done with other antitoxins. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments in the progress that has marked the 
work of the Brazilian laboratories was the devising of an accurate and therefore 
dependable method for assay and standardization. The results by this improve- 
ment are mathematically accurate, as shown by their concordance when multiple 
proportions of venom and antivenin are taken for test; so that in this very impor- 
tant respect the standardization of this remedy parallels that of other substances 
which combine in definite ratio; and again diphtheria antitoxin comes to mind. 

This method of standardization is a direct titration method in which a fixed 
amount of antivenin, say 1 cc., is mixed with different amounts of venom, the 
mixtures kept at body temperature in an incubator for at least thirty minutes and 
then injected into the venous circulation of pigeons which is readily accessible in 
the wing. One cc. of antivenin must neutralize at least two milligrams of the venom 
used in producing it, as demonstrated by the pigeon showing no symptom of poison- 
ing. Following this, test controls are made on mice, rabbits and other animals 
for evidence of both preventive and curative action, thus warranting the assump- 
tion of life-saving effectiveness in mammals. Certainty and promptness of effect 
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are thus determined. A long experience with this method in Brazil has convinc- 
ingly demonstrated that the indications of this direct titration are entirely trust- 
worthy in treatment of humans. And it is a fortunate fact that the neutralizing 
effect of the antivenin shows as marked an avidity for the toxin as the venom 
manifests toward the blood and other tissues. 

While the potency of antivenin can be expressed in terms of the amount of 
venom which it will neutralize, 10 cc. of the concentrated and standardized prod- 
uct as now marketed is a proven ordinarily sufficient dose. 

This Antivenin is marketed in the syringe container so well known in this 
country for packaging biological products, with sterile needle and accessories for 
attachment at time of use, which arrangement is a marked advantage over the 
sealed ampuls in which foreign antivenins are put up, making a separate syringe 
necessary. This convenience greatly facilitates promptness in administration, 
prevents loss of material and obviates contamination. 

As to the matter of safety, Antivenin (Nearctic Crotalidz) is as fully en- 
titled to every acceptance and confidence as is diphtheria antitoxin and is just as 
safe and as harmless as the dose of diphtheria antitoxin given to a child to protect 
it against diphtheria to which it may have been exposed. 

The dependability of this remedy as an insurance against loss of life will cause 
it to be purchased, carried and used by many who are exposed. It must, therefore, 
be looked upon as a weapon of protection which a layman is justified in using in 
defense of himself or another, and will use when occasion demands. 

Accordingly, in each package there is placed a sheet of exact directions for 
use, written in simple language that a layman may clearly understand how to ad- 
minister it to himself or to another. So thoroughly practical are these directions 
that every drug store should keep a copy convenient for ready reference. 

While the likelihood that a person will be alone when bitten fully warrants 
the informing of everyone who may be exposed on both the urgent need to give 
Antivenin at once and on the manner of injecting it into himself or another, atten- 
tion by a'physician should always be had as promptly as possible thereafter. 

If one is certain of receiving Antivenin within a day’s time after a bite there 
need be no fear, merely on account of such delay. 

Like diphtheria antitoxin, Antivenin should be given as soon as needed, which 
implies as soon as a bite is received or recognized. As with that antitoxin, so with 
Antivenin “early and enough” is the rule for dosage; the earlier it is given, the 
more completely effective it is and the quicker the recovery from ill effects. 

Usually the contents of one syringe (10 cc.) is sufficient as that quantity is 
enough to protect against the average amount of venom secreted at any one time 
by our poisonous snakes; but additional such doses may be given if the symptoms 
through persistence or relapse suggest the need for further treatment. Extreme 
symptoms at any stage would warrant larger doses. The knowledge that an un- 
usually large snake gave the bite or an exceptionally large amount of venom 
being injected would also call for larger amounts. The entire contents should 
be given as a dose, rather than in divided portions. 

The age of the person bitten has an important bearing on the dosage: since 
the amount of venom to be antidoted is the same whether a child or an adult is 
bitten, it is only a matter of common sense to give the former (child) more Anti- 
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venin, because the venom works in proportion to the body weight (the smaller the 
body the more complete the destruction of the tissues). 

With further reference to dosage, directions in books and elsewhere which 
mention 100 to 300 cc. as the amount should now be understood as pertaining to 
an unconcentrated serum, and very likely to a non-specific one or to a serum that 
is not standardized. 

While Antivenin is usually administered subcutaneously, in desperate cases, 
a physician will give it intravenously. In any case, the relatively small dose of this 
standardized Antivenin may be injected intramuscularly by physicians. In some 
early cases it is necessary to inject part of the serum in close proximity to the 
wound. 

Convenient sites for injection under the skin when administering to oneself 
are the thigh, or the side of the abdomen where there is loose flesh, or the outside 
of leg just above the knee where the flesh can be gathered up. A very convenient 
location through which to inject another, and a most advantageous one from the 
standpoint of prompt effect, is between the shoulder blades. 

The technic of each mode of injection is exactly that for a similar adminis- 
tration of diphtheria antitoxin. 

Systemic symptoms may call for cardiac stimulants (but not alcohol, which 
brings about further depression), application of warmth to the body, maintenance 
of a quiet position, and diuretics and saline laxatives if needed. 

Again, like diphtheria antitoxin, Antivenin if applied in time simplifies the 
whole procedure of treatment, doing away with the need of bandaging, incision and 
all purely local treatment, as these are made entirely unnecessary when Antivenin 
is used at once in sufficient dosage. If a tourniquet has been applied it should 
be released completely as soon as Antivenin is injected. Indeed, if Antivenin is at 
hand, it is far better to spend the first few minutes in giving this remedy than in 
applying a tourniquet. 

In this comparison with diphtheria antitoxin, there likely comes to mind the 
question of practicability to immunize persons with venom as is done with the 
bacterial toxins, such as the well-known use of diphtheria toxin-antitoxin mixture. 
An answer has been found in the observation of the horses under development of 
Antivenin: there is a recognized tendency toward rupture of the liver, which 
contraindicates such undertaking. 

There is no such effect, however, from the Antivenin, which contains no toxic 
substance, but only antitoxins. 

Being a serum globulin from the horse’s blood, Antivenin like all such anti- 
toxins, may possibly cause serum reaction in exceptionally sensitive individuals, 
but with no more likelihood than does diphtheria antitoxin. Should such hyper- 
sensitive person be encountered, there may still be opportunity to hyposensitize 
by the method of Besredka, or in the event of it being first necessary to save the life 
of the person by immediate injection, the serum may be administered under super- 
vision of a physician and desensitizing attended to later. 

While Antivenin is a remedy of mathematical precision when face to face with 
the toxin which it neutralizes, like diphtheria antitoxin, it is not looked to for any 
effect except the correction of symptoms which arise directly from the respective 
poison used to produce it in the animal. 
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Antivenin is best preserved at ice-box temperature, but does not need to be 
so kept indefinitely. Kept at moderate temperatures, anti-snake-bite serum has 
been known to remain good for more than five years. The package protects the 
Antivenin from light. When carried, some thought should be given to guarding 
it from unnecessary heat and exposure. Actual experience has shown that Anti- 
venin may be trusted for five years for fuil effect, and may be used even after that 
period, allowance being made for some depreciation. ‘This makes it cost but a 
very nominal insurance expense to such as provide it for their emergency outfits. 

Antivenin is entirely appropriate for use on animals. In some sections there 
seems to be need for such use of it. It is estimated that the State of Texas alone 
loses over a million dollars a year through livestock dying as the result of snake- 
bites. A special serum, called Veterinary Antivenin, is being produced for this 
demand. 

As a concluding thought let it be fully understood that Antivenin is as de- 
pendable in snake-bite as diphtheria antitoxin is when life is threatened by diph- 
theria. It is the best known form of protection against unnecessary suffering or 
untimely death from such cause. 

This assurance against serious consequences, this idea of ‘‘insurance’’ in having 
Antivenin on hand unquestionably available within easy reach will be quickly 
grasped and greatly appreciated by all who are likely to encounter snakes; and, 
since for those most practical of reasons, certainty and sufficiency of effect, all 
specific medication deserves the widest possible recognition, pharmacists may with 
every propriety fully inform their clientele on this recent addition to rational ma- 
teria medica. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Walter C. Jones asked how long the serum would retain its potency. The author replied 
that it had been used ten years after its preparation. That Dr. Amaral experimented with the 
venom of North American rattlers during a number of years and quantities of the serum had been 
produced at the instance of Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, Curator of the New York Zodlogical 
Society, and on the basis of experience in the preparation of these particular lots they felt assured 
that the serum would retain its potency for ten years. However, a five years’ dating is placed on 
the package so as to keep within the bounds of safety. : 

Secretary Pittenger inquired whether the serum was a mixed antitoxin and that the same 
serum serves for all three classes of poisonous snakes met with in this country. 

The author stated that the serum answers for the rattlesnake, copperhead and moccasin 
poisons and that these were the three poisonous snakes which would likely be encountered in this 
country. 

J. C. Munch stated that he had quite a discussion with Dr. Amaral and learned of him 
some of the difficulties he had encountered in Brazil and he desired to compliment him on the 
remarkable work done in bringing out the serum. He asked about standardization of the serum 
and the author replied that it is standardized by tests on pigeons and afterwards proven on larger 
animals. 

A member inquired of the author of the paper whether any serum had been developed 
which had proven satisfactory for the bite of the California black spider. The author replied 
that, as far as he knew, no serum has been developed but studies were going on. 

The author again emphasized the fact that alcoholic liquors were not antidotal because 
he thought that information had a cautionary value, because of the dependence which had been 
placed in alcohol as an antidote. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS OF FLORIDA.*! 
BY ERNST T. STUHR. 


With the establishment of the College of Pharmacy and the Department of 
Pharmacognosy at the University of Florida the first research problem which 
presented itself was a survey of the medicinal plants native to the state. This 
work was ably started by Fr. O Neill, the list of plants presented by him was 
studied and incorporated into this work. 

The research undertaken was a comprehensive investigation of all the plants 
of Florida, which are now, or may be of medicinal value. This is a field which 
had not hitherto been investigated, wherefore the results are of marked interest, 
not only to Florida, but to pharmacognosists throughout the country. This 
investigation was conducted under the supervision of Dr. F. J. Bacon. 

In order to make the material accessible to all interested parties it has been 
illustrated as completely as time would allow with pictures of the plants photo- 
graphed in their native habitat, when possible. 

The work consists of compilation, description and pharmacognostical analysis 
of the native medicinal plants. In order to make the list of medicinal plants in 
Florida more nearly complete, introduced and cultivated plants have been in- 
cluded. 

The syllabus of classification has been arranged in close accordance with the 
system of Engler and Prantl. 

The results obtained from covering the plant kingdom like a blanket is so vo- 
luminous, that it is impossible and an endless task to present the material in a more 
appropriate manner than a synopsis or summary of the compilation. 


SYNOPSIS OF PLANTS. 


American Indian Drug Plants, 80. Medicinal Parasitic Plants and Allies, 9. 
Dye Yielding Medicinal Plants, 16. Medicinal Root and Root-Bark Plants, 131. 
Exotic Plants Cultivated in Experimental Medicinal Seeds and Fruits, 92. 
Drug Garden, 38. Medicinal Trees and Shrubs, 115. 
Fixed Oil Yielding Drug Plants, 6. Medicinal Woods, 7. 
Plant Families Considered, 111. Official Medicinal Plants, 104. 
Illustrations, 153. Plants Yielding Medicinal Exudations, 19. 
Medicinal Barks, 61. Starch Bearing Medicinal Plants, 5. 
Medicinal Flowers, 37. Volatile Oil Yielding Drug Plants, 26. 
Medicinal Leaves and Herbs, 161. Total Number of Plants Considered, 440. 
SYLLABUS OF CLASSIFICATION. 
Division I. POLYPODIACEZ 


Asplenium filix-femina (L) Roth. 


Sena nee oe Adiantum Capillus- Veneris L. 
ES. OSMUNDACEE 
Amanita muscaria L. Osmunda regalis L. 
Division II. Division III. 
PTERIDOPHYTA. SPERMATOPHYTA. 
OPHIOGLOSSACEZ GYMNOSPERMZ 
Botrychium Virginianum (L) Sweet. A. Subdivision I. 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting. 
: A Thesis submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Florida, 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science in Pharmacy. 
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CYADACEZ 
. Zamia integrifolia Chapm. 
PINACEZ 
Pinus palustris Mill. 
Pinus Taeda L,. 
Thuja occidentalis I,. 
Juniperus virginiana I. 


ANGIOSPERMZ 
B. Subdivision II. 


Monocotyledones 


Class I. 


GRAMINEZ 
Zea Mays L. 
Andropogon citratus DC. 
Andropogon furcatus Muhl. 
Saccharum officinarum 1. 
Oryza sativa L. 
Capriola Dactylon (1) Kountz. 
Agropyron repens (1) Beauv. 
PALMZ 
Serenoa serrulata (Michx) Hook. 
Cocos nucifera L.. 
ARACEZ 
Acorus calamus 1. 
Spathyema foetida (1,) Raf. 
Arisaema Dracontium (1) Schott. 
Arisaema triphyllum (L) Schott. 
XYRIDACEZ 
Xyris Caroliniana Walt. 
BROMELIACEZ 
Ananas sativa Schult, f. 
LILIACEZ 
Chamelirium luteum (1) A. Gray. 
Chrosperma muscaetoxicum Ker. 
Melanthium Virginicum L. 
Allium sativum L. 
Erythronium Americanum Ker. 
Asparagus officinalis L. 
Polygonatum bifolium (Walt) Ell. 
Medeola Virginica L. 


Trillium grandiflorum (Michx) Salisb. 


Smilax Pseudo-China \. 

Smilax Bona- Nox \. 

Smilax rotundifolia LL. 
AMARYLLIDACEZ 

Agave Americana L,. 

Manfreda Virginica (1) Salisb. 

Hypoxis hirsuta (L,) Conville. 
DIOSCOREACEZ 

Dioscorea villosa \I,. 
IRIDACEAE 

Iris versicolor 1. 

Iris caroliniana Watson. 
ORCHIDACEZ 

Vanilla planifolia Andr. 
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Peramium pubescens (Willd) Mac. M. 
Corallorhiza nultiflora Nutt. 
Corallorhiza odontorhiza (Willd) Nutt. 


Dicotyledonez 
Class II. 

A. Sub-class I. Archichlamydee 
CASUARINACEZ 

Casuarina equisetifolia L. 
SAURURACEZ 

Saururus cernuus 1. 
SALICACEZ 

Salix nigra Marsh. 
MYRICACEZ 


Myrica cerifera (1) Small. 
Myrica Carolinensis Mill. 
JUGLANDACEZ 
Juglans nigra L. 
Hicoria glabra (Mill & Brit.) 
BETULACEZ 
Ostrya Virginiana Mill. 
Betula lenta L. 
Alnus rugosa (DuRoi) Koch. 
FAGACEZ 
Fagus americana Sweet. 
Castanea pumila (L,) Mill. 
Quercus alba L,. 
Quercus virginiana Mill. 
Quercus velutina Lam. 
ULMACEZ 
Ulmus fulva Michx. 
MORACEZ 
Morus nigra L. 
Morus alba L. 
Morus rubra \. 
Ficus carica L. 
Humulus lupulus \,. 
URTICACEZ 
Urticastrum divaricatum (1) Ktze. 
LORANTHACEZ 
Phoradendron flavescens (Pursh) Nutt. 
ARISTOLOCHOACEZ 
Aristolochia Serpentaria L. 
POLYGONACEZ 
Rumex crispus L,. 
Rumex obtusifolius L. 
Rumex sanguineus 1. 
Rumex acetosella L. 
Polygonum Virginianum L,. 
Coccoloba Uvifera (1,) Jacq. 
CHENOPODIACEZ: 
Chenopodium ambrosoides var. anthelminti- 
cum (LL) A. Gray. 
Salicorina herbacea \,. 
Salsola Kali L. 
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PHYTOLACCACEZ: 

Phytolacca decandra \,. 

Petiveria alliacea L. 
PORTULACACEZ 

Portilaca oleracea 1. 
NYMPHAEACEZ 

Brasenia purpurea (Michx) Casp. 

Nymphaea advena Soland. 


Castalia odorata (Dryand) Woodv. & Wood. 


RANUNCULACEZ 

Actaea alba (L) Mill. 

Delphinium consolida L. 

Delphinium ajacts L. 

Hepatica hepatica (1,) Karst. 

Xanthorhiza apitfolia L. Her. 
BERBERIDACEZ 

Podophyllum peltatum \,. 
MAGNOLIACEZ 

Magnolia virginiana L,. 

Magnolia Grandiflora 1. 

Lirodendron tuliptfera L. 

Illicum Floridanum Ell. 

Illicum paviflorum Michx. 
CALYCANTHACEZ 

Butneria florida (1) Kearney. 
ANONACEZ 

Asimina triloba (1) Dunal. 

Anona palustris L. 

Anona squamosa I. 
LAURACEZX 

Cinnamomum cassia L. 

Cinnamomum camphor (L) Ness & Eber. 

Persea persea (1,) Cockerell. 

Sassafras varifolium (Salisb) Ktze. 

Lindera benzoin Blume. 
PAPAVERACEZ 

Sanguinaria canadensis L. 

Papaver somniferum I,. 

Argemone mexicana \.. 

Argemone alba Lestib. 

Fumaria officinalis 1. 
CAPPARIDACEZ: 

Capparis cynophaleophara \. 
CRUCIFERZ 

Lepidium virginicum 1. 

Coronopus coronopus (L,) Karst. 

Brassica arvensis (1) B. S. P. 

Brassica nigra (1,) Koch. 

Barbarea precox (J. E. Smith) R. Br. 
MORNINGACEZ: 

Moringa moringa (1,) Millsp. 
SARRACENIACEZ 

Sarracenia purpurea 1. 

Sarracenia flava L. 

Sarracenia minor Walt. 
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DROSERACEZ 

Drosera rotundifolia L. 
CRASSULACEZ 

Penthorum sedoides 1. 

Bryophyllum pinnatum (Lam) Kurz. 
SAXIFRAGACEZ 

Hydrangea arborescens L. 
HAMAMELIDACEZ 

Liquidambar styraciflua L. 

Hamamelis virginiana \. 
ROSACEZ 

Rubus cuneifolius Pursh. 

Rubus trivalis Michx. 

Rubus villosus A. Gray. 

Prunus serotina Ehrh. 

Prunis caroliniana (Mill) Ait. 

Prunus americana Marsh. 

Chrysobalanus Icaco 1. 
LEGUMINOSZ 

Vachellia Farnesina (L,) Wight & Arn. 

Acuan illinoensis (Michx) Ktze. 

Gleditsia triacanthos 1. 

Tamarindus Indica L. 

Cassia occidentalis L. 

Cassia Marylandica L. 

Parkinsonia aculeata 1. 

Krameria secundiflora DC. 

Cercis canadensis L. 

Baptisia tinctoria (1) R. Br. 

Lupinus villosus Willd. 

Indigofera anil L. 

Ichthyomenthia piscipula (L) Hitchcock. 

Melilotus officinalis (L) Lam. 

Amorpha fruticosa L. 

Cracca Virginiana L. 

Stylosanthes biflora (L.) B. S. P. 

Abrus precatorius L. 
ZYGOPHYLLACEZ 

Guaiacum sanctum L,. 
RUTACEZ 

Xanthoxylum Clava- Herculis L. 

Ruta graveolens \,. 

Ptelea trifoliata L. 

Citrus medica L. 

Citrus medica var. Limonum Risso. 

Citrus Limetta Risso. 

Citrus Aurantium L,. 

Citrus Aurantium var. sinensis L. 
SIMARUBACEZ 

Simaruba glauca DC. 

Ailanthus glandulosa Desf. 

Bursera Simaruba (L) Sarg. 
MELIACEZ 

Swietenia Mahagoni Jacq. 

Melia azedarach \,. 
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POLYGALACEZ 

Polygala polgama Walt. 

Polygala boykinii Nutt. 
EUPHORBIACEZ 

Phyllanthus Nieuri L. 

Mercurialis annus L. 

Acalypha Virginica L. 

Ricinus communis L. 

Manthot Manihot (1) Lyons. 

Sapium sebiferum (1) Roxb. 

Hippomane mancinella \,. 

Stiliingia sylvatica L. 

Eupharbria corollata \,. 

Euphorbia prostrata Ait. 

Euphorbia ipecacuanha \. 

Euphorina pilulifera L. 
ANACARDIACEZ: 

Mangifera Indica L. 

Rhus Metopium L. 

Rhus glabra \,. 

Rhus radicans \. 

Rhus Toxicodendron L. 

Rhus vernix 1. 

Rhus aromatica Ait. 
AQUIFOLIACEZ 

Ilex glabra (1,) A. Gray. 

Ilex verticillata (1,) A. Gray. 

Ilex decidua Walt. 

Ilex vomitoria Ait. 

Ilex opaca Ait. 
CELASTRACEZ 

Euonymus atropurpureus Jacq. 
ACERACEZ 

Acer rubrum L. 

Acer Negundo L. 
SAPINDACEZ 

Cardiospermum Halicacabum L. 

Sapindus saponaria L. 

Sapindus marginatus Willd. 
BALSAMINACEZ: 

Impatiens biflora Walt. 
RHAMNACEZ 

Zizyphus sativa Gaertn. 

Rhamnus caroliniana Walt. 

Ceanothus americanus L. 


Colubrina reclinata (1,. Her) Brongon. 


Gouania Domingensis L. 
VITACEZ 

Parthenocissus quinquefolia (1) Planch. 
MALVACEZ 

Abutilon abutilon (1,) Rusby. 

Althea officinalis \,. 

Sida rhombtfolia L. 

Urena lobata \,. 

Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis \. 

Hibiscus esculentus L. 


Gossypium herbaceum \,. 


STERCULIACEZ 

Waltheria americana Lindl. 
THEACEZ 

Gordonia Lasianthus (1) Ellis. 
HYPERICACEZ 


Ascyrum hypericoides 1. 

Hypericum maculatum Walt. 

Sarothra gentianotdes L. 
CISTACEZ 

Lechea villosa Ell. 
CANELLACEZ 

Canella Winteriana (1) Gaertn. 
VIOLACEZ 

Viola pedata \. 
FLACOURTIACEZ 

Taraktogenous Kurzii King. 
PASSIFOLIACEZ: 

Passiflora incarnata \. 

Passiflora lutea L. 
PAPAYACEZ 

Carica Papaya L. 
CACTACEZ 

Cactus grandiflorus L. 
THYMELAEACEZ 

Dirca palustris L. 
PUNICACE 

Punica granatum L,. 
RHIZOPHORACEZ 

Rhizophora Mangle \. 
MYRTACEZ 

Eucalyptus Globulus Lab. 
ONAGRACEZ: 

Isnardia palustris L. 

Oenothera biennis L. 
ARALIACEZ 

Aralia spinosa \,. 

Panax quinquefolium L. 
UMBELIFERZ 

Hydrocotyle umbellata \. 

Hydrocotyle ranunculoides \. f. 

Centella repanda (Pers) Small. 

Eryngium aquaticum \. 

Sanicula canadensis \. 

Cortandrum sativum 1. 

Apium graveolens LL. 

Petroselinum sativum Hoffm. 

Cicuta maculata \. 

Ammti Visnaga L. 

Carum carvi Ly. 

Carum ajowan Bentley. 

Sium ciecutaefolium J. F. Gmel. 

Foeniculum vulgare Mill. 

Anethium graveolens \. 

Angelica villosa (Walt) B. S. P. 
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CORNACEZ: 
Cornus florida \,. 
Cornus amomum Mill. 
B. Sub-class II. Metachlamydee 
ERICACEZ: 
Monotropa uniflora L. 
Hypopitys lanuginosa Michx. 
Kalmia latifolia \. 
Kalmia hirsuta L. 
Oxydendrum arboreum (1,) DC. 


Pieris Mariana (1,) Benth & Hook. 


PRIMULACEZ: 

Anagallis arvensts L. 
PLUMBAGINACEZ: 

Plumbago scandens \. 

Limonium Brasiliense (Boiss) Small. 
SAPOTACEZ 

Sapota Achras Mill. 
EBENACEZ 

Diospyros virginiana L. 
STYRACACEZ 

Symplocus tinctoria (1) , Her. 
OLEACEZ 

Fraxinus americana \,. 

Chionanthus virginica L. 

Olea europaea L. 
LOGANIACEZ 

Gelsemium sempervirens (1) Ait. 

Spigelia marilandica L. 
GENTIANACEZ 

Sabbatia angularits (1,) Pursh. 

Sabbatia brachiata Ell. 

Gentiana quinquefolia \. 

Gentiana elliottit Chapm. 

Genttana saponaria L,. 
APOCYNACEE 

Thevetia Thevetia (1) Millsp. 

Apocynum cannabinum L,. 

Nerium Oleander L. 
ASCLEPIADACE: 

Periploca Graeca \,. 

Asclepias tuberosa L. 

Asclepias curassavica L. 
CONVOLULACEZ: 

Ipomoea pandurata LL. 

Ipomoea hederacea (1,) Jacq. 
BORRAGINACEZ: 

Onosmodium virginianum (LL) DC. 

Borrago officinalis 1. 
VERBENACEZ 

Lantana Camara \,. 

Verbena officinalis L. 

Verbena urticaefolia L. 

Verbena hastata 1. 

Callicarpa americana L, 

Vitex Agnus-Castus 1. 


Avieennia nitida Jacq. 
LABIATZ 

Rosmarinus officinalis L. 

Scutellaria lateriflora L. 

Scutellaria tntegrifolia 1. 

Lavandula spica \. 

Marrubium vulgare \. 

Nepeta catarta L,. 

Stachys aspera Michx. 

Salvia officinalis I.. 

Salvia horminum LL. 

Salvia scalrea 1. 

Monarda fistulosa L. 

Monarda punctata L. 

Hedeoma pulegioides L. 

Melissa officinalis L. 

Hyssopus officinalis 1. 

Satureia hortensis 1. 

Cunila organoides (1,) Britton. 

Koellia mutica (Michx) Britton. 

Origanum majorana \,. 

Thymus vulgaris L. 

Lycopus virginicus L. 

Mentha piperita L. 

Mentha arvensis var. piperascens L. 

Mentha spicata L. 

Collinsonia Canadensis L. 

Ocimum Basilicum 1. 
SOLANACEZ 

Physalodes physalodes (I,) Britton. 

Hyoscyamus niger 1. 

Capsicum frutescens L. 

Capsicum annuum \L,. 

Solanum carolinense L. 

Solanum Floridanum \,. 

Solanum tuberosum \,. 

Solanum nigrum \,. 

Datura stramomium I,. 

Datura Tatula L. 

Datura Metal 1. 

Nicotiana Tabacum L. 

Nicotiana rustica L. 
SCROPHULARIACEZ 

Verbascum thapsus 1. 

Chelone glabra \. 

Digitalis purpurea \,. 
BIGNONIACEZ 

Bignonia crucigera 1. 

Catalpa catalpa (1,) Karst. 
OROBANCHACEZ 

Conopholis americana (1, f.) Wallr. 

Leptamnium virginianum (1) Raf. 
ACANTHACEZ 

Ruellia ciliosa Pursh. 
PLANTAGINACEZ 


Plantago lanceolata 1. 
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RUBIACEZ 

Pincknega pubens Michx. 

Exostema Caribaeum (Jacq) R. & S. 

Cephalanthus occidentalis 1. 

Randia aculeata L. 

Chiococca racemosa L. 

Coffea arabica I,. 

Mitchella repens \,. 

Morinda Rowe L. 

Richardia scabra 1. 

Galium Aparine L. 

Galium tinctorium L. 

Galium triflorum Michx. 

Rubia tinctorium L. 
CAPRIFOLIACEZ 

Sambucus canadensis \. 

Viburnum cassinoides L. 

Viburnum prunifolium L. 

Viburnum obovatum Walt. 
CURCURBITACEZ 

Citrullus Citrullus (1,) Small. 

Cucurbita Pepo L. 

Sicyos angulata \,. 
CAMPANULACEZ: 

Lobelia cardinalis 1. 
COMPOSITZ 

Eupatorium aromaticum L. 

Eupatorium verbenaefolium Michx. 

Eupatorium perfoliatum L,. 

Eupatorium purpureum L,. 

Conoclinum coelestinum (1,) DC. 

Solidago odora Ait. 

Baccharis halimifolia 1. 

Pluchea camphorata (L,) DC. 
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Chaenolobus undulatus (Walt) Small. 
Gnaphalium obtusifolium L. 
Polymnia Uvedalia \. 
Parthenium Hysterophorus \. 
Ambrosia trifida L. 

Ambrosia elatior L. 

Xanthium spinosum 1. 

Rudbeckia laciniata L. 

Rudbeckia hirta L. 

Brauneria purpurea (1) Brit. 
Helianthus annuus L,. 
Helianthella tenuifolia Torr. & gr. 
Bidens bipinnata L. 

Helenium tennifolium L,. 
Helenium autumnale (1,) Karst. 
Achillea millifolium 1. 
Chrysanthemum cinerariaefolium L. 
Artemesia gnaphalodes Mill. 
Arnica acaulis (Walt) B. S. P. 
Erechtites hieracifolia (1) Raf. 
Mesadenia atriplicifolia (1) Raf. 
Senecio aureus L. 

Senecio obovatus Muhl. 

Calendula officinalis L. 

Arctium lappa L,. 

Trilsia odoratissima (Walt) Cass. 
Lacinaria scariosa (1,) Hill. 
Lacinaria spicata (1,) Ktze. 
Lacinaria, squarrosa (1) Hill. 
Carthamus tinctorius \. 
Cichorium Intybus 1. 

Hieracium Gronovii L. 

Nabalus serpentarius (Pursh) Hook. 
Lactuca canadensis I,. 





THE DOCTRINE OF SIGNATURES. 


An interesting article on the above subject 
by Prof. Leo. Suppau was printed in the 
June JourNnaL. In an address by Prof. 
W. E. Dixon, as one of the Chadwick Public 
Lectures, in London, the speaker stated that 
“plants came into existence on the earth 
myriads of years before animals, hence their 
excretions, their storage of food products and 
their vitamins were not elaborated in the in- 
terest of animals (including man) but for the 
plants’ own benefit. Animals subsequently 
lived upon plants and thus made use of such 
products as were already formed in the plants. 
Sometimes both plants and animals formed 
substances or excretions of the same nature. 


All vertebrate animals secrete adrenalin, 
while some plants elaborate similar substances 
such as ephedrine. Man learned the use of 
plant excretions, often alkaloidal in nature, 
through thousands of years of experiment on 
himself, and then only imperfectly. The 
‘Doctrine of Signatures’ suggested that an all- 
beneficent Deity had stamped on plants, by 
some color or shape, a resemblance to a body 
organ, and hence our liverwort, heartsease, 
lungwort, etc. Rational treatment was much 
aided by the revelation that the human body 
elaborates its own drugs, stores them up, and 
gives them out to the tissues to meet the body 
needs.” 
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Essential oil of the bark of cinnamomum 
Sintok, Bl. 

J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, No. 556 (1928), 563 

Kopp, Elemer 

Contribution to the chemistry of angelica oil 

Pharm. Zentralh, 69 (1928), 353 

Oberhard, I. G., and Kubassow, N. A. 

Determination of alcohol in essential oils 

Pharm. Zig., 73 (1928), 839 

Pigulevskii, my Vv : 

Relationship between ethereal oils and resins 

J. Russ. Phys.-Chem. Soc., 59 (1927), 299; 
through Chem. Abstr., 22 (1928), 2638 

Rao, B. Sanjiva, et al. 

Curcuma zedoaria rhizome oil 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 47 (1928), 171T 
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Reilly, J., and Drumm, P. J. 

Determination of carvone in dill oil 

Analyst, 53 (1928), 209 

Rosenthaler, L. 

Contribution to the examination of Peru 
balsam, Tolu balsam and styrax 

Pharm. Ztg., 73 (1928), 837 

Rutovskii, B. N., and Leonov, P. 

Crimean oil of anise 

Parfums de France 6 (1928), 112; 
Chem. Abstr., 22 (1928), 2437 

Tsukamoto, T., and Ishibashi, Kaj E. 

Separation of a- and 8-santalol 

J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, No. 555 (1928), 416 


through 


OILS, FATS AND WAXES. 


André, E., and Jouatte, D. 

Oncoba echinata seed oil 

Bull. Soc. Chim., 48 (1928), 347; 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 47 (1928), 491 

Baud and Courtois 

Ultra-violet ray test for olive oil 

Chim. et Ind. (1928); through Chem. & Drug., 
108 (1928), 782 

Davies, W. L. 

Tests for incipient rancidity of fats 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 47 (1928), 185T 


through 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANT 
CONSTITUENTS. 


Araki, T., and Miyashita, Y. 
Constituents of Xanthoxylum setosum 
J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, No. 555 (1928), 437 
Bourcet, P., and Fourton, A. 
Chemical nature of digitalic acid 

Bull. sci. pharmacol., 35 (1928), 345 
Nelson, E. K. 

Acids of figs 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 2012 
von Lingelsheim, A. 

New reaction of lichenin 

Pharm. Zentralh., 69 (1928), 355 


GENERAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


Caldwell, A. Lee 

Hydrogen-ion concentration and py, 
Jour. A. Pu. A., 17 (1928), 529 
Winkler, L. W. 

Stable thiosulphate solution 

Pharm. Zentralh., 69 (1928), 169 
Woodard, Helen O. 

Some properties of colloidal lead 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 1835 
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INORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


Bennett, R. R. 

Note on calcium bromide, B. P. C. 

Pharm, J., 120 (1928), 563 

Germuth, Frederick G. 

Note on the colorimetric estimation of titanium 
by the hydrogen dioxide method 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 1910 

Pennycuick, S. W., and Scott, A. E. 

Preparation of colloidal lead 

Austral. J. Exper. Biol. Med. Sci., 5 (1928), 
95; through Chem. Abstr., 22 (1928), 2239. 

Pfau, Ernst 

Precipitated sulphur 

A poth.-Ztg., 43 (1928), 741 

Sadolin, Erik 

Occurrence of arsenic in fish 

Dansk Tidsskr. Farm., 2 (1928), 186 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


Brugeas, C. 

Estimation of chloral 
Bull. soc. pharm. Bordeaux, 66 (1928), 78 

Dox, Arthur, W., and Jones Edward G. 

New derivatives of barbituric acid 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 2033 

Dyson, G. Malcolm 

Organic bismuth compounds 

Pharm. J., 120 (1928), 582 

Ekkert, Lad 

Color reaction of mannite 
Pharm. Zentralh., 69 (1928), 433 

Freas, R., and Provine, E. A. 

New method for the preparation of phenol- 
sulphonephthalein and bromosulphone- 
phthalein 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 50 (1928), 2014 

Hewitt, H. G. 

Flueckiger’s test for thymol and carvacrol 

Jour. A. Pu. A., 17 (1928), 525 

Locatelli, G. 

Glycerophosphates and inositphosphates 


Boll. chim.-farm., 66 (1927), 737; through 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 47 (1928), 464 

Middleton, G., and Hymas, F. C. 

Tests for impurities in ether. 1. Test for 
peroxides 

Analyst, 53 (1928), 201 

Ohaver, Hubert 

Discussion of the pharmacopeeial specifi- 


cations for cresol 
Jour. A. Pu. A., 17 (1928), 547 
Osada, S. 
Dicentrin and domesticinmethy] ether 
J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, No. 555 (1928), 423 
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Pfeiffer, P., and Seydel, R. Takamatsu, M. 

Molecular compounds of the veronal series Organic selenium compounds 

Z. physiol. Chem., 176 (1928), 1; through J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, No. 555 (1928), 450 
Chem. Abstr., 22 (1928), 2636 Von Oettingen., W. F., e¢ al. 

Rosenthaler, L. Physical and chemical properties of bismuth 

Commercial brands of hexamethylenetetramine sodium citrate and bismuth sodium tartrate 

A poth.-Ztg., 43 (1928), 653 Jour. A. Pu. A., 17 (1928), 540 





ETHICS OF THE DRUG STORE.* 
BY LEO G. PENN. 


In the days of smaller communities the minister, the doctor, and the pharma- 
cist were looked upon as distinctive characters. They were held in high esteem 
by their neighbors, and the entire village looked up to them as men of education 
and refinement. Their advice was sought and respected, and their judgment was 
relied upon. And yet they generally were the poorest three in town—poorest in 
monetary returns. But they were richest in service rendered, for they truly gave 
their best to those who sought them and believed in their sincerity to their respec- 
tive callings. To the pharmacist, the mortar and pestle was more than a mere 
symbol. It stood as a beacon of a dignified profession. 

Medicines in those days were not sold in the village general store. The 
pharmacist, then, did not have to compete with large chain and department stores. 
Business, to-day, has invaded the professions, and no other profession has been so 
affected as pharmacy. In the whirlpool of commercialism pharmacy is gradually 
losing its prestige as a professional calling. And with the development of this 
commercialism there has come a lowering of ethical standards which are the heri- 
tage of the apothecary. To-day business has relegated to the side that which 
was once the chief purpose of the pharmacist; and more emphasis is placed on 
the soda fountain, cigar counter and novelty department. We hear more these 
days about business methods, more attractive displays, and less concerning enteric 
coated pills or fluidglycerates. It is indeed deplorable that the modern drug 
store has in many instances descended from the respected place it occupied in 
our fathers’ time to the bargain-seeking emporium of our time. 

But even more to be lamented is the springing up of the so-called drugless drug 
stores, that carry on like a regular pharmacy, except that they fill no physicians’ 
prescriptions. ‘This is the worst evil to-day to the public as well as to the corner 
drug shop. Such a state of affairs is a direct menace to the public health. 

It is, therefore, up to the various pharmaceutical organizations to carry out 
an extensive campaign in the direction of suitable enactments which will place the 
sale of all medicinal substances, whether in original packages or not, in the hands 
of qualified pharmacists only. The elimination of the drugless drug store is in 
the interest of the public and the profession of pharmacy. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





* Section on Education and Legislation, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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EPSOM SALT OF TO-DAY.* 
BY EDWARD S. ROSE. 


During the summer of 1926 the writer, with the help of a friend, purchased 
packages of epsom salt in drug stores in twelve states running from New York 
City to San Francisco. 

These samples were put through the U.S. P. tests. Though the main purpose 
of this paper is to record the results of this analysis, the writer believes it inter- 
esting to mention a few things concerning this very useful chemical. 

In 1904, the late M. I. Wilbert read a most interesting and comprehensive 
paper on epsom salt before this Section.! If interested, it is well worth one’s time 
to read it. 

Samples of epsom salt bought in retail pharmacies at taat time showed un- 
necessary admixture of substances as wood, nails, string, straw, etc. Also some of 
the samples were dark in color and quite moist. ‘The samples that the writer col- 
lected last summer were of a high degree of purity and free from these objectionable 
qualities and foreign substances. 

In 1904, there were imported some 2,700,000 pounds of epsom salt. In 1925 
the amount imported was 8,211,278 pounds, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. The total consumption in the United States is about 50,000,000 pounds 
a year. So more than 80 p.c. of the epsom salt used in this country is made here. 

For a number of years now the epsom salt manufactured in this country has 
been made almost entirely from native magnesium carbonate, called by the trade, 
magnesite. This raw material comes mainly from California; some is imported 
from Austria and Greece. 

Though epsom salt is known widely as a saline laxative, probably the major 
portion of the consumption is used otherwise; to some extent for other medicinal 
purposes, but chiefly in a technical way. 

A solution of epsom salt is used in the external treatment of erysipelas, sprains, 
bruises, etc.; for bathing purposes; as a cosmetic, employed as a bleach, a wrinkle 
remover, a hair grower, etc.; chemically as a reagent and source of other magne- 
sium salts. 

Epsom salt is used in the tanning process of sole leather; as a component 
material in enamel ware; in dyeing as a mordant; in the bleaching of animal 
fibers; in the cotton mills for dressing purposes; in the manufacture of paper to 
give a hard and glossy finish; as a clarifying aid in the manufacture of beet sugar. 
Considerable quantities enter into poultry and stock remedies. 

Because of duplication in the twenty-odd samples of epsom salt collected by 
the writer only twelve were examined. Some rather interesting notations were 
made—eight of the samples were evidently packaged by the druggist; eleven 
were in cartons and one in a paper bag; nine were wrapped, three of these fastened 
with rubber bands, one with a string, and five with the paper merely twisted at 
the end; four of the twelve were neatly wrapped; six of the samples had effloresced 
considerably. As regards the amount and cost per package, it was noted that 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
1 PROCEEDINGS A. Pu. A., 52, 351. 
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four contained 4 ounces at 5¢; one, 8 ounces at 10¢; two, 6 ounces at 10, and five, 
4 ounces at 10¢. 
RESULTS OF ANALYSES. 
All the samples met the Mg and SO, test, also that for heavy metals and for arsenic. 
U.S. P. requirement, Mg2P20;, 0.4495—0.4944. 


Sample Assay Sample Assay 


state. Crystal-form. Chlorides. Mg:P207. state. Crystal-form. Chlorides. Mg2P207. 
Ind. Prism More 0.4598 NW. 3. Needle Less 0.4816 
Ill. Needle Less 0.4528 w. Needle Less 0.5233 
Pa. Prism More 0.4828 Ia. Needle Less 0.4580 
O. Needle Less 0.4604 Calif. Prism Less 0.4692 
Md. Prism More 0.4700 Col. Prism Less 0.4916 
D. of C. Needle More 0.4633 Nev. Prism Less 0.4606 


Remarks.—All of the samples were of excellent quality except for a slight 
difference in chlorides and that one sample assayed high due to the effloresced 
condition. 


EpwWaARp S. RosE LABORATORY, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 





THE DRUGGIST AND THE LAW.* 
BY CHESTER A. BATCHELOR. 


The subject assigned to me for discussion is, at the best, prosaic. A dis- 
tinguished jurist has remarked that the average individual shuns the law and only 
seeks methods of avoiding the law and the courts. However, as society has pro- 
gressed and become more complex, the law, that is, the organized rule of conduct, has 
likewise become complex and no one, whatever be his business or status in life, can in 
this age avoid contact with the law. In the march of civilization, because of their 
conservative nature, the so-called learned professions have progressed the most 
slowly. Ever through the ages, these professions, law, medicine, pharmacy and 
religion, have been the conservative, the steadying processes of civilization. At 
times the learned professions have been too conservative but it cannot be denied 
that the very conservative tendencies of the so-called learned professions have been 
of great value to civilization. 

You belong to an honorable learned profession which has evolved in the course 
of time from that of the compounding of drugs with high-sounding impressive names, 
to that of salesmen and merchants. Gone forever is the corner drug store of my 
youth, with its large stock of drugs, whose business was confined solely to the com- 
pounding of medicines and the sale of patent and proprietary medicines with perhaps 
an occasional sale of stationery and jewelry on the side. The main business of the 
drug store of two generations ago was confined to the sale of drugs, compounded in 
the store. ‘The main business of the drug store of to-day is the sale of patent and 
proprietary medicines and drugs compounded in large pharmacal laboratories, and 
the sale of a large variety of general merchandise. The word ‘sundries’ as applied 
to the average drug store of to-day no longer means drug sundries but all sorts of 
merchandise ranging from hardware to foods and food supplies. The successful 





* Parts of an address by Judge Chester A. Batchelor, of Seattle, at the annual banquet of 
Washington State Pharmaceutical Association, 1928. 
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druggist of to-day must know as much about the science of salesmanship as he does 
about pharmacy. 

The pharmacist has evolved from the compounder of pills into a purveyor of 
general merchandise. It is immaterial whether the transition has been pleasant or 
even whether it has been beneficial ; the fact remains that this situation exists and the 
profession must face the situation as it exists to-day. 

Because you still compound drugs and sell medicines, you have evolved into 
merchants who are required to have special knowledge and fitness concerning a 
portion of the merchandise you sell. You must, therefore, have special educational 
qualifications and the laws still and always will require educational qualifications of 
you. 

The statutory laws relating to pharmacy and druggists therefore consist of: 

First. Laws regulating the sales of drugs and medicines. 

Second. laws regulating the sale of general merchandise including foods and 
candies, applicable to all merchants. 

It is unnecessary to recite the laws regulating the licensing of pharmacists. 
You all are familiar with them, and a recital verbatim of the various laws regulating 
the sales of drugs and poisons would needlessly lengthen a paper and discussion 
which may bore a great many of you. I shall, therefore, confine the scope of this 
paper to a discussion of a provision of the pharmacy law of this state (Washington) 
which vitally affects druggists; namely, the provision relating to shop-keepers’ 
licenses. 

SHOP-KEEPERS’ LICENSES. 


Because you are required by the law to have special educational qualifications, 
because you have spent time and money in acquiring a knowledge of pharmacy, you 
have a right to, and should be protected so far as possible in the privileges gained 
thereby. Otherwise your certificate of pharmacy has not been or will not be of 
much value to you. 

In the competitive struggle for existence, it is but natural that other merchants 
should seek to secure the especial privileges granted by the law to druggists by 
reason of their special qualifications and training. ‘The purveyors of general mer- 
chandise naturally seek to handle drugs and medicinal preparations and unless pre- 
vented by law, will gradually usurp the field of the druggist. The druggists in times 
past have not, I believe, fully realized this peril to their profession and through their 
failure to organize, have lost much ground and prestige. Already in many states of 
the Union, general merchants are permitted by what are termed ‘“‘shop-keepers’ 
licenses’’ to handle what are known as patent and proprietary remedies. In this 
state, under the law (Sec. 10138, Remington’s Compiled Statutes) a person with no 
knowledge of drugs may, by payment of an annual shopkeepers’ license fee of $6.00, 
deal in and sell ‘“‘the commonly used medicines, or patent and proprietary medi- 
cines, if such medicines are sold in the original packages of the manufacturer, or in 
packages put up by a registered pharmacist in the manner provided by the state 
board of pharmacy.’’ I quote the exact provisions of the law. 

This and other state shop-keeping license laws were enacted upon the theory 
advanced by purveyors of general merchandise that neither knowledge nor skill is 
required in the sale of patent, proprietary or domestic remedies. While our own 
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Supreme Court has not passed upon the validity of our shop-keepers’ law, such laws 
have been upheld by the courts of several states upon the theory stated. Such was 
the decision by the Supreme Court of North Dakota found in 215 Northwest Reports 
at page 487 although the court admitted that the state had the power to regulate 
the sale of medicines. 

While it may be true that it requires no especial skill to sell a commonly used, a 
patent or a proprietary medicine, yet because they are articles to be consumed by and 
affect the health of the human being, their sale should be regulated in order to pre- 
vent their misuse and in order to prevent the seller from making false therapeutic 
claims relative thereto. No articles intended for or sold under the guise of medi- 
cine should be handled or sold except under the strict supervision whether sold by 
the dose or in the original package. 

If the validity of the shop-keepers’ license law be however conceded, ’it is 
readily apparent that the Washington law is defective and is practically valueless‘as 
a protection to the licensed pharmacist or as a safeguard to the public health. It 
neither defines the terms ‘‘commonly used medicines,” “patent or proprietary medi- 
cines’’ nor does it restrict their sale even as medicines. The result, as a practical 
matter, is that shop-keepers may make unrestricted sales of certain medicinal prep- 
arations while the honest licensed druggists is restricted to their sales in good faith 
asamedicine. It means that under the guise of selling the same as a medicine the 
shop-keeper is unrestricted in the sale of all patent concoctions so long as he sells in 
the original package. Again the law does not even provide for the approval or in- 
spection of the patent medicines by any health officer. Subject, therefore, to the 
terms of the Federal Pure Food and Drug Law, a man may make a so-called medi- 
cine in one state, label it and ship it to shop-keepers in Washington and sell it 
through them without any inspection or approval on the part of Washington state 
officials. While the druggist is prevented by the ethics of his profession and the 
power held over him by the State Board and the director of licenses, from making 
false therapeutic claims for medicines, there is nothing to prevent the shop-keeper 
from so doing. He has no examination to pass to secure his license and he has no 
ethics of the profession to uphold. If the laws relative to the manufacture of patent 
medicines are lax in, say New Mexico, still the concoctions there manufactured can 
be freely sold by shop-keepers in the state of Washington, the only requirement 
being that they be sold in the original package. 

Since the advent of prohibition the sale of alcoholic preparations such as 
various bitters has largely increased. A number of manufacturers of such prepara- 
tions with a view to promoting sales, have placed the sale thereof in the hands of 
shop-keepers and in the hands of those not even licensed as shop-keepers. 

A large number of such preparations as you all doubtless know are sold more 
for the ‘‘alcoholic kick’’ than for the medicinal value thereof. For that reason alone, 
their sale should be restricted to responsible and reliable druggists who, by reason of 
their skill, could ascertain when the same is being purchased in good faith as a 
medicine or as a beverage. 

A test case was recently brought before me wherein two pool-room proprietors 
were charged with selling intoxicating liquor, it being alleged that they sold one of 
these so-called bitters and that the preparation was in fact an intoxicating liquor. 
Although they sold this high-powered alcoholic compound over their bars at 25 
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cents per drink and the stuff was familiarly known as and ordered under the name of 
“Ink,” the defendants claimed that because the preparation was registered under 
the Federal Prohibition Law as a medicinal preparation, it was not an intoxicating 
liquor and could be sold by any person as a medicine or tonic. 

I held such a defense untenable for the following reasons: 

First. Any alcoholic compound capable of being used as a beverage is intoxi- 
cating liquor under the law of this state and that while druggists in good faith could 
sell such compounds as medicines no one could sell them as beverages. 

Second. ‘That the defendants being neither druggists nor shopkeepers could, 
under the law, sell medicines and that shop-keepers could only sell in the original 
package and not by the drink or dose. 

Third. ‘That while a presumption arose in the case of druggists selling such 
preparations that the same were sold in good faith as medicines their sale by persons 
not licensed to handle medicines, raised a presumption that they were sold not as 
medicines, but as beverages. 

You may imagine my surprise when, after handing down the decision, one of 
the Seattle papers came out in flaring headlines to the effect that druggists “win fight 
to sell wine.” The point which I want to emphasize to you from this case is that 
had these men been licensed as shop-keepers and had they sold the preparation by 
the bottle they could have put on a defense which might have acquitted them as 
they would have thereby confined the case to the single issue of their good faith 
in the sale. While the shop-keepers’ law was not intended by the legislature as 
conferring upon shop-keepers the privilege of selling alcoholic preparations under 
the guise of medicine, yet by reason of its loose wording, the law, to say the least, 
is very ambiguous in that regard. 

I, therefore, believe that the Washington shop-keepers’ law should either be 
repealed or amended in the interest of public health as well as a safeguard to your 
profession. At least, the law should definitely state just what is meant by:the terms 
“Commonly used medicines,’ ‘patent and proprietary medicines,” and the law 
should place some restrictions around the sale thereof by the ignorant and the 
unscrupulous. 

It has also been advocated in at least one state, since my decision in the bitters 
case, that licensed druggists should refuse to handle such of the so-called alcoholic 
medicinal preparations which are peddled by the manufacturers and jobbers thereof 
to shopkeepers and to unlicensed dealers who have neither the right in law nor 
justice to handle medicinal compounds. Such preparations by the very manner 
of their sale negative any presumption that they were ever intended as medi- 
cines. 

Pharmacy is an ancient and honorable science. The chemist, the pharmacist 
and the physician are the handmaidens of the science of medicine. They have al- 
ways been the benefactors of mankind. By all honorable means preserve the 
traditions, integrity and usefulness of your profession. To so preserve them you 
must safeguard the privileges gained through your scientific study, work and ex- 
perience. ‘To properly safeguard those privileges and prerogatives you must main- 
tain an active militant organization. You owe this not only to yourselves but to 


the public health and safety as well. 
United in an active, militant organization you will stand, divided you will fall. 
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THE APOTHECARY OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD AND OF TO-DAY, 
WHY THE LOWERED ESTIMATE.* 

BY JOSEPH JACOBS. 


Know the great genius of this land 
Has many a light, aerial band 
Who all beneath his high command, 


Harmoniously 
As arts or arms they understand, 
Their labors ply. (Burns—‘“‘A Vision’’) 


A member of a profession which has had its votaries for forty centuries, and 
which has maintained its prestige and usefulness in all the advancing and expanding 
growth of knowledge and culture, as civilization evolved from savagery, has no 
just cause to ‘‘hang his head and a’ that.”’ 

Jurisprudence, warfare, medicine, theology itself, and all other ranks and 
professions have produced no greater achievements in their fields, if usefulness 
be the measure of worth, than those of pharmacy in its wide and important domain. 
Its historical background is found in the earliest annals of our race. Like all other 
branches of learning and of art it was dominated by the superstitions of the suc- 
cessive eras, but it was as prompt to throw off the accompaniments of error and to 
adopt the practice of reason as any other department, and the story of its develop- 
ment furnishes the names and achievements of men that glorify and exalt human 
nature. 

Pharmacy in all the years of history has produced men whose works have 
benefited mankind by discovering the materia medica necessary for the alleviation 
of ‘‘the thousand ills that flesh is heir to;’”’ and, to-day, stands ‘‘full armed and 
panoplied’”’ with all the modern resources for beating back the forces of pain and 
disease. 

I shall here only bring to mind one of the endeavors of pharmacists, which, 
in a concrete way, throws a light on the estimation in which pharmacy as a pro- 
fession was regarded in that period of history which marked the rise of modern 
science in all its branches. I allude to the time when literature produced a Shake- 
speare, philosophy a Bacon, when Voltaire rifted the intellectual heavens with his 
lightning flashes of wisdom and of wit, when the world was awakening in politics 
to the thrills of democracy, and the spirit of travel, adventure and investigation 
was beginning to move the activities of the enterprising and bold, to bring 
the peoples of widely separated lands into closer and more frequent contact; 
when, in Italy, the astronomers were proving a new theory of the universe; in 
France, the chemists were noting the laws of physical and chemical action and when, 
in America, new fields of natural history and life were unfolding to the eyes of ob- 
servant colonizers. This was the time when Newton spoke, Humboldt uncovered 
the secrets of nature in many lands, and soon thereafter Burns poured a new note 
of love into the songs which moved men’s hearts to a broader and milder and more 

brotherly humanity. 

The Apothecaries in this period were associated with the grocers, forming a 
joint corporation with them. ‘Their business activities were regulated by a charter 





* Read before the Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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which considered them as one body. The Apothecaries became dissatisfied with 
such a status and moved for a separation. It may be said that their Magna 
Carta was granted by James I. 

It ran, in part, as follows: 


James; by the Grace of God King, etc. 
To whom these presents may come, Greeting! 

WHEREAS very many Empyrics and unskillful and ignorant men do abide in our City of 
London, which are not skilled in the Art and Mystery of Apothecaries, but do make and com- 
pound many unwholesome, hurtful and deceitful, corrupt and dangerous medicines, and the same 
do sell and daily transmit to the daily hazard of the lives of our subjects; We, therefore, have 
thought it necessary to disunite and disassociate the Apothecaries of our city into one body 
corporate and politic, to whom is given in all future times the management of these inconve- 
niences after the manner of other companies. 


It was in 1662 that the corporation purchased, fitted up and moved into Cob- 
ham House, which was to be Apothecaries headquarters. Here, under restrictions, 
they admitted new members, and soon had all of the select on their rolls. Among 
these was the great botanist, Thomas Johnson, who revised “‘Gerrard’s Herbal,” 
adding a thousand new specimens, including the first local list of wild flowers of 
England. Here the Apothecaries instituted “‘herbalizing’’ excursions, which be- 
came a permanent part of the practices of the company, and which may have 
suggested to Linnezus, himself, the great natural history excursions he led in 
Sweden. 

But their main achievement was yet to come. ‘The great fire of London de- 
stroyed their home, yet the loss and the confusion did not abate their ardor. They 
conceived the idea of establishing a Botanical Garden, and after many sacrifices 
and efforts obtained a lease on a tract of land at Chelsea in 1673. Here, on the 
Thames and the Westbourne, in the vicinity of the great Military Hospital, the 
Apothecaries began to plant and tend their treasured Garden, which to this day 
is a spot arousing their pride and visited by all who take a delight in natural his- 
tory. Within ten years the Garden was so famous that Dr. Herman, the botanist 
of Leyden, was moved to make a visit and to exchange seeds with the members in 
charge. By 1684 it had attracted the notice of Sir Hans Sloane, who wrote an ac- 
count of seeing the afterwards famous imported and transplanted cedars of Lebanon 
growing there. The next year Evelyn came and noted the “many rare annuals 
and the tree bearing Jesuit’s bark (Chinchona), which has done such wonders in 
Ouartan Agnes.’’ Here we find the beginning of these efforts which resulted in 
the growing of Cinchona in India and laid the foundation of the quinine industry, 
after the Apothecary, Robert Talbot, had cured Charles II of his ague. 

The land constituting the Garden became the property, by purchase, of Sir 
Hans Sloane, the great physician, naturalist and founder of the British Museum. 
He afterward presented it to the Apothecaries, on terms that made it practically 
their own and he, during all of his life, was a frequent visitor and helpful patron. 

Under the care of John Watts, James Sherrard, Philip Miller, and a succession 
of other curators, the Garden greatly grew and flourished. 

Miller was the author of ‘“The Garden’s Dictionary,” which won for him the 
title of Hortilarium Princeps in the estimation of all foreign botanists. And it 
was he who first noticed the part taken by insects in the fertilization of flowers. 
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Isaac Rand was also one of the directors and distributors of plants at the Garden 
and the Apothecaries were indebted to this F. R. S. for a catalog in Latin of all the 
plants. 

It was Miller who sent from the Apothecaries Garden at Chelsea cottonseed 
of the Upland variety to Oglethorpe in 1732, when he was about to sail for Georgia, 
and thus it was that in Georgia was introduced the plant that was to become the 
producer of the main clothing fabric of the world, for it thus became distributed 
throughout the cotton-growing states of our Union. 

A letter from Grovinius to Miller shows that the Chelsea Gardens brought 
Linnzus to England. 

The appreciation of Sir Joseph Banks, the universal naturalist and sponsor 
for the settlement of Australia, was shown, when, on his return from the trip to Ice- 
land, he built at the Garden a rockery for Alpine plants, of rocks brought from the 
lava beds of Hecla. 

Lindley became the professor of botany at the Apothecaries Garden, and here 
wrote his book, ‘Natural System of Botany,’’ which he dedicated to the Apothe- 
caries. 

I have recounted these facts, and given some account of the Apothecaries 
Garden at Chelsea to show the high estimation in which our profession was held 
by men whose works are known to all the world. Rulers, governments and learned 
societies have delighted to recognize the worth of the apothecaries who established 
this famous shrine for botanists. 

Why should we not be proud of our profession, when instances of such achieve- 
ments brighten the pages of history in all its periods? It had its rise in the noblest 
inspiration that can move the breasts of men—that of a wish to remove, alleviate 
and cure the ills which afflict the human frame, ease and bring comfort and pleasure 
to physical existence, thereby increasing the efficiency and joy of life. 

Shall we not, in view of the great achievements of our profession, banish 
every suggestion of an ‘inferiority complex” from within or without our ranks, and 
go forward with renewed zeal to fulfill the great objects of our ASSOCIATION, so 
well expressed in the Consitution we have framed: 


“To improve and regulate the drug market, by preventing the importation of inferior 
adulterated or deteriorated drugs, and by detecting and exposing home adulterations. To en- 
courage such proper relations among Druggists, Pharmacists, Physicians and the people at large, 
as may promote the public welfare, and tend to mutual strength and advantage. 

“To improve the Science and Art of Pharmacy by diffusing Scientific knowledge among 
Apothecaries and Druggists, fostering Pharmaceutical literature, developing talent, stimulating 
discovery and invention, and encouraging home production and manufacture in the several de- 
partments of the drug business. 

‘*To suppress empiricism, and to restrict the sale and dispensing of medicines to regularly 
educated Druggists and Apothecaries. 

“To create and maintain a standard of professional honesty equal to the amount of our 
professional knowledge, with a view to the highest good and greatest protection to the public.” 


It is well for a man to respect his own vocation whatever it is and to think him- 
self bound to uphold it and to claim for it the respect that it deserves. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Conducted by Paul C. Olsen.* 


COMMENTS, QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ARE INVITED AND 
WELCOME. 


Readers are invited to submit comments, criticisms and suggestions regarding the material 
which appears in this department. The Editor also will undertake to answer questions regarding 
general problems of business management. Letters of general interest will be published, but the 
writer’s name will not be revealed without his permission. 


I DON’T WANT THIS PENNSYLVANIA DRUG STORE OWNERSHIP LAW. 
BY THE OWNER OF A LARGE AND SUCCESSFUL PENNSYLVANIA DRUG STORE.! 


All over the state of Pennsylvania (as elsewhere), druggists have had to face 
for years competition from illegitimate and law-breaking stores. Frequently, the 
worst offenders have been non-pharmacists who owned and operated stores with sal- 
aried pharmacists on duty. A number of these non-pharmacist owners were 
foreigners, either ignorant or unmindful of our laws. Complaints against them 
seemed to start a buck-passing game between the non-pharmacist owner and the 
salaried pharmacist working in the store. At least that is the way the story goes. 

The law to compel all owners of drug stores to be registered pharmacists was 
passed with the idea of checking the further growth of these undesirable stores. 
And the people who were most insistent that it be passed were druggists owning 
ordinary drug stores similar to mine. 

So far so good. But a ten-year-old child can see that such a law, if upheld by 
the courts, effectually stops the further growth of chain drug stores in Pennsyl- 
vania. (There isn’t the slightest chance that all the stockholders in a chain-store 
corporation would be registered pharmacists.) 

Well, what of it, says the independent druggist? That is a good way to get 
rid of a lot of troublesome competition. Would you want a chain store to open 
across the street from you? 

But retribution comes swiftly to those who hide in the righteous cloak of a 
good cause while they stab an enemy in the back. The worst of it is that all 
Pennsylvania druggists—not alone those who were active in securing the passage 
of this law—are the*victims of this retribution which is now commencing to be 
felt. I mean that this Pennsylvania ownership law is now and will continue to 
cause disastrous losses, not to mention untold trouble and inconvenience, to the 
individual druggists of Pennsylvania. These losses and expenses are bound to 
be far, far greater than the benefits of any fancied freedom from chain-store com- 
petition which it was thought that the law would bring. 





* Instructor of merchandising, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Business Administration, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. 

1 The article herewith may differ from the views of a greater number, but the aim is to 
present both sides of important questions, with a purpose to serve pharmacy. Professor Olsen 
may be addressed, P. O. Box 4101, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It has been pointed out pretty generally that the law exempts from its oper- 
ations stores owned by pharmacists who have died; these may be operated by ad- 
ministrators or executors of the estate while it is being settled. ‘This sounds fair 
enough until a person stops to think what it really means. 

For instance, should anything happen to me, my widow, who is not a pharmacist, 
would be able to keep the store only for the period necessary to close my estate. 
In Pennsylvania the maximum time generally allowed is one year. Who would 
pay anything for a business which everyone knows has got to be sold and sold within 
a few short months? Who, under these conditions, would pay my widow a price 
commensurate with the value of my store to-day? 

That, however, is only one of the ways this ownership law is confiscating the 
hard-fought property rights of Pennsylvania druggists. I am speaking now of a 
condition and not a theory. 

Take my own case for example. It happens as the years have passed that I 
have been able to conduct this store with some profit and that I have been able 
to save some of these profits. In fact, in a few years I may be at the point where 
I'd like to step out of the retail business and enjoy some of the leisure to which I 
think I am entitled. 

I want to sell, but can I? Where is the young man with capital enough in hand 
to take over a $50,000 business? Can he go into partnership with a man who has 
money, one man supplying the experience and skill and the other the necessary 
capital? No indeed! The law always says that all the partners in the owner- 
ship of a drug store now must be registered pharmacists. 

Of course the possibility of selling my store to any one of a number of high 
grade retail pharmaceutical organizations is out of the question. Thus a second 
possible market is closed to me because of this law. 

This drug store ownership law, by so restricting the people to whom I may 
sell my store, has definitely decreased the possibility of my selling the store for its 
real value. It therefore has confiscated property which is legitimately mine. 

So much for one way in which this ownership law is increasing the hardships 
of the individual druggists of Pennsylvania. A question which naturally arises 
is, how about the chain stores? Hasn't this law at least eliminated them as an 
increasing source of competition? 

First of all, the law can have no effect upon the stores already in existence 
They naturally are as active and powerful as ever. 

Any druggist would rather have a friendly competitor than one who is a bitter 
enemy. Codperation has built more business successes in a year than cut-throat 
competition could create in a thousand years. How can the independent druggists 
of Pennsylvania honestly ask the codperation of the chain druggists of this state 
in any movement for the general good of pharmacy? After this demonstration, 
would you blame them for being cynical and indifferent about anything we might 
propose? 

As for the future expansion of the chains, it is generally known that if their 
case against this law is eventually lost in the courts, they simply will eliminate 
their prescription departments in Pennsylvania and go right ahead opening as 
many new stores as they please. This ownership law can’t stop any of this com- 
petition and we have never been bothered by their competition in prescriptions. 
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And what about the bootleg and other law-breaking drug stores, which the 
original purpose of the law was to eliminate? I am sorry to say that bootleggers 
and other law breakers are to be found both inside and outside the pharmaceutical 
profession. ‘The drug store ownership law of itself can have no special controlling 
effect upon law breakers who are pharmacists. It seems to me that the important 
thing is whether or not they are obeying the law. Pennsylvania, as well as 
almost every other state in the union, has laws which place every reasonable 
safeguard upon the practice of pharmacy. I am convinced that energetic efforts 
to enforce fully the existing laws concerning the practice of pharmacy would have 
far more effect in ridding the profession of these men and stores which are a dis- 
grace to pharmacy and a menace to the public. 

Pharmacists in other states are concerned about the number of law-breaking 
drug stores, just as has been the case in Pennsylvania. These pharmacists are also 
concerned about the increasing competition of chain drug stores. Some of these 
druggists, I know, are wondering if a law confining the ownership of drug stores 
to registered pharmacists will help them meet these two conditions. 

I have written as frankly as I have because I have seen from the actual oper- 
ation of such a law in Pennsylvania that it has not and apparently cannot accom- 
plish such results. In fact, the effect has been to depreciate the sales value of 
every individually owned drug store in the state of Pennsylvania and this has 
confiscated property rights legitimately acquired. All this, without any special 
effect upon chain-store competition or even the activities of law-breaking druggists. 





TO KEEP DRUGS ON SALE IN THE DRUG STORES.* 


“Pharmacists are a bit worried about the drugless drug stores of modern times.”’ E.G. 
Eberle, editor of the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, flatly says in 
an article printed in the Maryland Pharmacist of recent date that without pharmacy there can 
be no drug business. His article is largely taken up with recounting the triumphs of apothecaries 
who devoted their lives to study and discovery. A right respectable roll of honor he makes out, 
and rejoices in the fact that there is soon to be a great Headquarters for the Association of pharma- 
cists in this country with a research laboratory, and he urges that therein “‘we can establish a 
Hall of Fame for pharmacists who have done things worth while in the service of their profession. 

“The boy who wears a white apron in a drug store now and sloshes together your ‘cokes’ 
and concocts your ‘malteds’ doesn’t have much idea that he is even within hailing distance of a 
profession. So far as his experience is apt to teach him, there is more fame for him if he invents 
a new teaser for the sweet tooth of America than if he were to find a specific for the deadliest ill 
to which men are now a prey. 

‘‘In many drug stores it is not easy to find the prescription ‘den,’ which is stuck away in 
the darkest part of the establishment as a sort of orphan excuse for the sign that hangs out in 
front with somebody’s hair nets blazoned large, somebody’s cigars lettered even larger and an 
apologetic mention of drugs in between, in the sign man’s ‘timidest’ style. But Editor Eberle has 
faith both in the past and in the future. Drugs have been a blessing, still are and long will con- 
tinue so to be. If he had his way he would make the prescription clerk an important person 
about a pharmacy. Heisthatin fact. A little recognition of him ought to be highly salutary.’ 





* Editorial in Dallas News. 








THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


A. C. Taylor, President, Washington, D. C. J. W. Gayle, Treasurer, Frankfort, Ky. 
Lucius L. Walton, Chairman of Executive Committee, Williamsport, Pa. H. C. Christensen, 
Secretary, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 


ACTIVE MEMBER STATES. 


Alabama Indiana Montana Rhode Island 
Alaska Iowa Nebraska South Carolina 
Arizona Kansas Nevada South Dakota 
Arkansas Kentucky New Hampshire Tennessee 
Colorado Louisiana New Jersey Texas 
Connecticut Maine New Mexico Utah 
Delaware Maryland North Carolina Vermont 

D. of Columbia Massachusetts North Dakota Virginia 
Florida Michigan Ohio Washington 
Georgia Minnesota Oklahoma West Virginia 
Idaho Mississippi Oregon Wisconsin 
Illinois Missouri Pennsylvania Wyoming 


THE INFLUENCE OF HENRY MILTON WHELPLEY IN THE FORMA- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY. * 


BY H. C. CHRISTENSEN. 


In presenting this paper to be filed in the archives of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, I think the tribute of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy to Henry Milton Whelpley can best be expressed in the words of its 
President, Wilford Harrison, as given in his presidential address at the 1927 St. 
Louis Convention: 


I feel that I should here pause and pay tribute to one who has crossed to the realnis of the 
Great Beyond; to one whose going reminds us that “in the midst of life we are in death.”” One 
whose memory we cherish and whose honor we revere has crossed the narrow isthmus that marks 
the dividing line between earthly life and that mystic land beyond the dark and solemn veil 
called death. Friends, I refer to an adopted son of the great Commonwealth of Missouri, Henry 
Milton Whelpley, from whose fertile and tireless brain came the idea upon which this organization 
was founded. Nearly a quarter of a century ago, this genius, whose busy hands are stilled, set 
forth in clear-cut terms the things that should be done collectively by the boards of pharmacy 
of the United States of America. This idea was the acorn planted by a handful of the pioneers 
of pharmacy from which has grown the sturdy oak that you behold to-day. Although the phar- 
macists of the nation and the city of St. Louis may erect a marble shaft that pierces the great blue 
dome and stands a sentinel on the path of flying years, it can never compare with the monuments 
that Dr. Whelpley erected to himself in the hearts of men. 

In every niche and corner of this continent may be found those who mastered the art and 
science of our craft under the tutorship of this good man to whom the pharmacists of this country 
owe a debt of gratitude that can never be paid. 

Although famed as an educator, known around the world as a teacher, and praised for 
his wonderful knowledge, he remained a student to the day of his death, claiming always that 
pharmacy is progressive and that eternal vigilance is the price of proficiency in its practice. 





* Read before the Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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Called from his labors by an All-Wise Creator at the very noontide of his usefulness, we can but 
mourn his loss to our profession, to the drug industry, and to the people of a nation. 

His lovable character, his self-sacrificing life, and his interest in the young men and women 
of pharmacy have imprinted themselves indelibly in the hearts of those who knew him and he has 
left behind a memory that will endure through the years. I realize that my attempt to pay 
tribute is futile and without force when compared with the testimony of students, scattered to the 
four winds of America, who speak as one man in praise of the character of Henry Milton Whelpley, 
a beacon light of pharmacy. 


As the title of this paper indicates, ‘The Influence of Henry Milton Whelpley 
in the Formation of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy,” I shall 
briefly recount the events which led to the formation of that organization: 

The National Association of Boards of Pharmacy was organized during the 
week of the A. Pu. A. Convention held at Kansas City, Mo., September 5-10, 1904. 

Steps directly responsible for the organizing of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy were taken at the 1903 Convention of the A. Pu. A. held at 
Mackinac Island, Mich. At that meeting, Dr. H. M. Whelpley of St. Louis, Mo., 
presented a paper at one of the sessions of the Section on Education and Legislation, 
in which, among other things, he called attention to the fact that no one can en- 
gage in the drug business in the United States without the authority or consent of 
the Board of Pharmacy of the particular state in which it is desired to practice as a 
pharmacist. ‘This, he said, was very well and good, but it works a hardship upon 
the pharmacist who desires to leave one state and take up his home and follow his 
profession as a pharmacist within the jurisdiction of the Board of Pharmacy of 
another state. 

Dr. Whelpley then made a strong plea for reciprocity, and stated that a man 
or woman who is competent to conduct a drug business in Missouri loses no phar- 
maceutical skill, moral character, or business judgment when crossing state lines. 
However, he said the Michigan and several other state laws took a different view 
of the matter. The Michigan Board of Pharmacy and these other boards say, 
“You may be a Missouri pharmacist and legally competent to compound pre- 
scriptions for Missourians, but we must determine by examination whether 
you are sufficiently skilled to be trusted with the lives of Michigan Wolverines 
before you sell five cents’ worth of paregoric in this state.”’ 

Dr. Whelpley further stated that this condition of affairs costs the pharmacists 
of the United States many thousands of dollars every year, to say nothing about 
“the loss of time, inconvenience and mental anguish borne by those registered 
pharmacists of one state who must take examination in order to be permitted to 
practice in another jurisdiction.’”” He exhorted his hearers to take some action 
to have these conditions changed and said that “the remedy is within the hands 
of this Section.” (The A. Pu. A. Section on Education and Legislation.) He then 
outlined a plan to form within the Section on Education and Legislation a con- 
ference of Boards of Pharmacy members, and arrange for a session of such a Con- 
ference during the 1904 meeting. 

In closing, Dr. Whelpley moved that the Chair appoint a Committee of five 
Board of Pharmacy members, this Committee to call a conference of the various 
board members present at the meetings, and, with the new officers of the Section, 
arrange for a special session of board members to be held at the 1904 Convention. 
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During the discussion which followed, in which Dr. Whelpley and Harry B. 
Mason took a leading part, many suggestions and counter-suggestions were offered 
but in the end the motion as put by Dr. Whelpley was carried, and a committee— 
designated as ‘“The Committee on Conference of Pharmacy Boards’’—was ap- 
pointed as follows: 


George Reiman, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman. 
George W. Voss, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. F. Jones, Watertown, S. D. 

W. L. Cliffe, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fletcher Howard, Des Moines, Iowa. 


This Committee carried on organization work during the year, and called 
a meeting of Board of Pharmacy members to convene during the Convention of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION held at Kansas City, Mo., September 
5 to 10, 1904. 

On Thursday morning, September 8, 1904, the Chairman of the Section on 
Education and Legislation, then in session, called for a report of the ‘Committee 
on Conference of Pharmacy Boards,” and Mr. George Reiman, Chairman of that 
Committee, responded. Mr. Reiman announced that the Boards Committee 
and the assembled members of boards of pharmacy had held sessions on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of convention dates. He reviewed the work of the Com- 
mittee for the year just past, leading toward bringing the boards together for per- 
manent organization, and stated that twelve board members were present at their 
first session, fifteen at the second session, and now—Thursday morning—they had 
present representatives from twenty-five state boards of pharmacy. He then 
suggested that Dr. Murray Galt Motter, “‘the editor of their proceedings” be called 
on to give some of the details of what had been done so far. 

Dr. Motter was called on, and reported in effect that ‘‘sixteen out of the twenty- 
five boards represented had sent delegates especially to take part in the Conference,” 
and that organization had been perfected and the ‘‘National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy” adopted. He stated further that the objects of the newly formed 
Association were: (1) To provide for interstate reciprocity in pharmaceutical 
licensure, and (2) To procure uniformity of legislation. That the membership 
of the organization was to be composed of the officers and members of the State 
Roards, and that meetings were to be held annually during the convention week 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

In recognition of Dr. Whelpley’s great service, the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy adds its tribute to the many that have been given to this 
leader in pharmacy with a feeling that it can best honor his memory by constantly 
striving to develop an ever-increasing spirit of friendliness and reciprocity between 
the boards of pharmacy. 





STATE BOARD NEWS. 


(CULLED FROM MANY SOURCES.) 
Alabama.—The next examination meeting of the Alabama Board will be held at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on October 16th, according to recent announcement by W. E. Bingham, secretary. 
Mr. Bingham has been elected secretary of the Alabama Pharmaceutical Association for 
the twenty-ninth consecutive time. 
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Colorado.—The unsettled condition in the Colorado Board, which has existed during the 
last fifteen months, and which was due to the Governor’s failure to make an appointment when 
the term of Chas. J. Clayton expired more than a year ago, and a similar failure following the 
resignation of E. J. Howard early in April, was brought to an end the latter part of June by the 
appointment of Karl M. Frey of Pueblo and Arthur D. Baker of Denver to succeed Clayton and 
Howard, respectively. The term of Joseph P. Murray of Colorado Springs does not expire until 
nearly a year hence, so the Board will have the benefit of his experience added to some new ideas 
which Messrs. Frey and Baker will probably bring to its operation. 

The new members met with Mr. Murray and Mr. Clayton, the retiring member, on July 
5th, and organized by the election of Mr. Murray as President, Mr. Frey as Treasurer, and Mr. 
Baker as Secretary. Inasmuch as the organization was effected at a time when renewal fees were 
coming in most rapidly, thus fairly overwhelming the secretary’s office with work, so that it would 
have been very difficult for the new secretary to have stepped in, Mr. Clayton was asked to con- 
tinue to perform the duties of his office until the rush is over and the necessary posting done, 
which he agreed to do. It is estimated that the actual transfer of office to Mr. Baker can hardly 
be effected before the end of August. For information concerning the next examination to be 
held at the Capitol in Denver, September 21st and 22nd, address Arthur D. Baker, Secretary, 2836 
E. Colfax Ave., Denver. 

Connecticut.—Louis Montanaro, a well-known druggist of New Haven, has been appointed 
a member of the Connecticut Board of Pharmacy Commissioners to succeed John B. Ebbs, of 
Waterbury, whose term expired on June Ist. Mr. Ebbs has ten years of faithful service to his 
credit. 

District of Columbia.—A Board examination was held on July 12th and 13th, and six of 
the seven candidates were successful. 

The following were licensed by reciprocity: Sister Mary ‘Tryphonia, of Rhode Island; 
Jack Schneider, of Maryland; and Edgar B. Mayberry of North Carolina. 

Delegates to the N. A. B. P. Convention were appointed—L. F. Bradley as the Board repre- 
sentative and Augustus C. Taylor as alternate. 

On July 18th, the Board of Pharmacy went with the District of Columbia Retail Druggists 
Association on a river trip from Baltimore back to Washington. ‘The trip took two nights and 
one day, and Secretary Kerfoot comments, “‘a delightful but hot time and Jots of rest in the day 
time.” 

Idaho.—Fourteen applicants for examination and seven for reciprocity appeared before the 
pharmacy board on July 17-18, 1928. The seven reciprocal applicants, who were accepted, are 
as follows: Bernard M. Rall, of Nebraska; Russel R. Plank, of Oregon; Harold B. Craggs, of 
Utah; Howard R. Bankerd, Erwin P. Jones, and Fred R. Pearson of Washington; and Charles 
A. Christmas, of Wyoming. 

The results of the examination will not be published for about thirty days as some of the 
board members are on a vacation. 

Iowa.—Sixteen out of a class of twenty passed the June examination held in Iowa City. 
Nine out of the class of twenty-two taking examination at Des Moines on June 12th and 13th 
also passed. 

W. W. Haire of Ft. Dodge was elected chairman of the Board at the annual meeting held 
in Des Moines on July 10th. H.E. Eaton was reélected as Secretary- Treasurer of the Board. 

Kansas.—The quarterly meeting was held at the School of Pharmacy of Kansas University 
on June 6th and 7th, with eighty-five applicants presenting themselves for examination. Twenty- 
five out of the forty-seven applying for full registration and thirty-two of the thirty-eight taking 
the assistant examination were successful. 

Maryland.—A standard collegiate or university course covering a period of four years as 
the minimum course of training for pharmacists was endorsed by the Maryland Board of Pharmacy 
in the annual report just submitted to the Maryland Pharmaceutical Association. The report 
states that the Board has seen the three-year course fully justified and thinks that pharmacy must 
be placed on a sound educational basis if it is to keep pace with the other public health professions. 
The broadening of the course to include a more thorough drilling in mathematics, pharmaceutical 
bacteriology, pharmacology and physiologic drug testing is making the adoption of a standard 
collegiate course imperative. 
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Minnesota.— The Minnesota Board examined seventy-five candidates July 9th to 12th, in- 
clusive. Of this number, twenty were successful in obtaining “registered pharmacist’ licenses, 
and nine of them “‘assistant’’ licenses. 

Reciprocal registration was granted to the following: Stephen A. Nordeng, of Wisconsin; 
Leo J. Buchanan, of South Dakota; Joseph N. Simmer, of North Dakota; and Winfield C, 
Fifield, of Iowa. 

Missouri.—As a result of the June examinations, forty-five out of sixty-nine candidates 
taking the full “registered” examination have been issued licenses, and forty-six of the seventy 
taking the “assistant” examination were given that type of certificate. 

The next meeting will be held in St. Louis in September, exact date to be announced later. 

New Jersey.—The Board of Pharmacy of the State of New Jersey held its annual reorgani- 
zation meeting on Thursday, July 19th, in Trenton, and elected the following officers: President, 
Harry E. Bischoff; Vice-President, Dean B. Crawford; Treasurer, C. Graham McCloskey; 
Secretary and Chemist, Robert P. Fischelis. 

The Board conducted examinations for the registered pharmacist license on Thursday, 
July 19th, and for the ‘‘assistant pharmacist” license on Friday, July 20th. The practical examina- 
tions, for the applicants who took these examinations and have not yet been examined in practical 
work, will be held in October. 

The meeting was attended for the first time by Max W. Katz, of Newark, who had re- 
cently been appointed to the board for a five-year term, succeeding the late Harry W. Crooks. 

The following subjects were assigned to the members of the Board for the various exami- 
nations: Mr. Bischoffi—‘Practical Pharmacy;’’ Mr. Crawford—Theoretical Pharmacy;” Mr. 
McCloskey—*‘ Pharmaceutical and Chemical Problems;’’ Mr. McNeill—‘‘Chemistry ;”’ Mr. Katz— 
“Materia Medica and Toxicology.” 

The following committees are appointed by President Bischoff: Legislation—the entire 
Board; Audit—Messrs. McNeill and Crawford; Examinations and Research—Messrs. Bischoff 
and Fischelis. 

President Bischoff and Secretary Fischelis were appointed delegates to the meeting of the 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy to be held at Portland, Maine, August 2Cth and 21st. 

New Mexico.—P. Moreno, an ex-member of the Board, now residing in Las Cruces, has 
sold out his business and retired due to advanced years and impaired health. 

William McAdoo of Carlsbad has been appointed to fill the vacancy left on the board by the 
retirement of Dr. D. N. Haydon of Mount Dora. 

Autobiographies sometimes reveal strange facts. For instance, when Charles R. Mc- 
Cartney of the New Mexico Board sent in his with a few snapshots attached, it was discovered 
that the young hopeful on his lap was actually smoking a pipe. Is the baby mischievous or is 
daddy bringing him up to be a he-man? 

North Carolina.—At the examination of the North Carolina Board of Pharmacy held at 
Chapel Hill on June 12 and 13, 1928, fifteen candidates were successful in passing as ‘‘pharmacists” 
and two as “‘assistant pharmacists.”’ 

At a meeting of the North Carolina Pharmaceutical Association held at Morehead City, 
June 19, 20 and 21, 1928, F. W. Hancock was reélected a member of the board of pharmacy for 
five years. 

Ohio.—At the June meeting, one hundred and thirty-one candidates were examined for 
registration as ‘‘pharmacist,’’ eighty-four passing, and fifty-five were examined for “assistant” 
license, thirty-eight passing. 

The fiscal year of the Board was changed to the calendar year, and the present officers 
were continued to January 1, 1929. 

The next examination will be held in Columbus on October 9th and 10th. 

Oklahoma.—Clarence M. Anderson and Paul W. Moomaw represented the Oklahoma 
Board of Pharmacy at the N. A. B. P. Convention in Portland, Maine, on August 20th and 21st. 
Mr. Moomaw is President and Mr. Anderson Secretary of the Oklahoma Board. 

Pennsylvania.—The results of the June examinations conducted by the Board show one 
hundred and eighty-two out of two hundred and eighty-two candidates passed the full registered 
examination, and fifty-three out of one hundred and forty-two candidates were successful in the 
“assistant pharmacist’”’ examination. 
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Rhode Island.—Three women, one of them a nun, were among the ten persons who passed 
the examinations of the Rhode Island Board of Pharmacy held on July 17th in the board room at 
the State House. Sixteen candidates failed. 

Thomas E. Hunt of Newport has been appointed a member of the Board to succeed Charles 
F. Gilson of North Providence. Mr. Gilson, it will be remembered, presented the application of 
Rhode Island for membership in the N. A. B. P. at the St. Louis Convention. 

Texas.—Sixty-two certificates have been issued as a result of the Board examination held 
in May, at which one hundred and eighty-nine candidates were examined. ‘The highest honors 
went to R. W. Earnshaw of Ballinger who made an average of 90°/.. 

Utah.—Frank J. Folland of Salt Lake City has been appointed a member of the Board to 
succeed J. L. Franken of the same city, resigned. 

Virginia.—The Virginia Pharmaceutical Association has submitted the following list of 
nominees for the appointment of one member to the board of pharmacy next March Ist: H. T. 
Haley of Tazewell; A. J. Clark of Crozet; H. C. Littlejohn of Leesburg; W. E. Locke of Rich- 
mond; and H. E. Orchard of Lynchburg. 

A. L. I. Winne, Secretary of the Board was reélected Secretary- Treasurer of the State asso- 
ciation. 

Washington.—Reciprocal registration was granted to the following at the June meeting of 
the board: Theodore W. White, of Missouri; Anita T. Thompson, of Montana; Andrew M. 
Roisum and Luke O’Reilly of North Dakota; Marion M. Headley, Leslie J. E. Frambach, 
Walter T. Foelkner and Evelyn E. Duffey, all of Oregon. 





THE APOTHECARY—A LITERARY STUDY. 
BY EDWARD KREMERS. 


No. 26. THe Druc Store oF A NEw ENGLAND FISHING TOWN AS A SOCIAL 
CENTER.* 


Cottarsport is but a small fishing town on the New England coast,. yet it has 
its ‘‘apothecary shop”’ or rather a “‘combined drug and liquor store,’”’ which is the 
social center of the community. Some of the “drug store cowboys”’ are “‘Park”’ 
Clower, an able seaman whose indolent character had dissipated his opportunities 
of employment without harming his slow, powerful body; Emery Radlaw, the 
brother of the apothecary and a graduate of Williams College, a man of vanishing 
refinements and taker of strange drugs, as thin and erratically rapid in movements 
as Clower was slow; Stephen, an incredibly solid Swede; John Vleet, the master 
and part owner of a fishing schooner, a capable individual on the sea, but an in- 
sanely violent drunkard on land. There are others all widely different, but alike 
in the bitterness of a common failure and the habit of assuaging doubtful self- 
esteem, of ministering to crawling nerves, with highly potential stimulation. 

This New England town with its ‘‘seeming harmony and peace of the gray fold 
of houses about their placid harbor had concealed possibilities of debasement as low 
as California’s worst camps.”’ It was in front of the social center of this fishing 
village that New England and California met. One day a small group of men— 
the group referred to above plus an unsuccessful forty-niner who had returned to 
his home town to malign his successful fellow adventurer—had gathered. Only a 
few days before they had been very active when as a self-constituted ‘‘committee”’ 
they had meted out ‘‘justice’’ with their fists to Jason Burrage. It was he who 
had returned the year before with a fortune and had married Honora Canderay, 





* Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., St. Louis meeting, 1927. 
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the rich daughter of a local sea captain. A curious silence fell upon this group of 
men as the Canderay carriage approached and stopped. 

“Honora .... had taken the carriage whip from its holder, and was walking, direct 
and composed, toward Thomas Gast, the returned gold hunter and maligner of 
her husband. She stopped a short distance away; before an exclamation, a move- 
ment, was possible she had swept the thong of the whip across Gast’s face. The 
blow was swung with force, and the man faltered, a burning welt on the pallor of 
his countenance.”’ 

But enough. “The female of the species is more deadly than the male.’ If 
primitive justice had been carried a point farther in the gold fever days of Cali- 
fornia by Jason Burrage than the New England conscience of Olive Stanes could 
approve of, the refined daughter of the old sea captain, about whose memories there 
lingered old stories of ‘‘the necessary salt cruelness of punishment in ships’’ was 
equal to the Ku Kluxers of her native village even before the Klan had sprung 
into existence. 

To the returning seeker of the golden fleece the New England town seemed the 
same and he thought himself changed. Both had changed in a way, so far as sur- 
face changes were concerned, yet both were the same as the granite rock on the 
hillside on which Olive’s cottage stood. Even Honora, with her mother’s Boston 
appearance, was after all her father’s own daughter. Whether in the Puritanic 
fishing town, or in the rough mining camps of California, men and women, though 
the background differ, are essentially the same. Such at least is the opinion of 
Joseph Hergesheimer who relates the drug store episode just referred to in ‘‘The 
Dark Fleece’’ the golden fleece darkened by human blood. 





ACTION OF DISINFECTANTS. 


“A contribution to our knowledge of dis- 
infectant action. II.” ‘The relations of 
phenols and amines to proteins.” E. A. . cas : — 
Cooper and J. Mason, J. Phys. Chem., 32, or insoluble condition, 1. €., an artificial 
868 (1928), No. 6. Through The Squibb form; picric acid and the chlorphenols have 
Abstract Bulletin, June 13, 1928. a much higher distribution ratio than phenol 

In the course of study of the uptake of and they are also consistently more efficacious 


phenols, acids and bases by proteins, four types as disinfectants; resorcinol and _salicylsul-* 
of distribution were observed; simple partition phonic acid, on the other hand, are less active 


by comparing p-chlorphenol and _ salicylsul- 
phonic acid with phenol. ‘There is a parallelism 
between bactericidal action and solubility or 
adsorption with proteins in the precipitated 





or solution, e. g., phenol, resorcinol; adsorption, 
é. g., picric acid, ethylamine; negative ad- 
sorption, e. g., hydrazine hydrate; maximum 
uptake at low concentrations, e. g., hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride. Correlation of the dis- 
tribution—ratios between proteins and water 
of these substances and others with their 
germicidal and inhibitory powers shows (re- 
sults tabulated) that the germicidal or in- 
hibitory power of a substance bears no definite 
relationship to its solubility in or adsorption 
by proteins in colloidal solution, 7. e., their 
natural state in the cell. This is exemplified 


than phenols and are also dissolved or adsorbed 
by proteins to a less degree. It would seem 
that the physico-chemical relationships of dis- 
infectants and: poisons to proteins in the in- 
soluble condition (denatured or undenatured) 
have considerable bearing on the problem of 
the mechanism of their action on living organ- 
isms. ‘The authors suggest that the processes 
of solution and adsorption go on concurrently, 
one or the other predominating according to 
which the distribution ratio varies with the 
concentration (picric acid) or follows the parti- 
tion law (phenol). 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


Cc. B. JORDAN—CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, A. A. C. P., EDITOR OF THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 


SOCIAL PHARMACY.* 
BY C. B. JORDAN.** 


The pioneer—that individual whose privilege it was to push out beyond the 
borders of society and live an untrammeled, care-free existence unaffected by social 
conventions—has passed from the American stage. No longer are we permitted 
to live our free and easy way unmindful of the rights and privileges of our neigh- 
bors. We are bound by social conventions and unless we recognize these con- 
ventions the full measure of our success both in business and in society will not be 
reached. Fortunately, man is a social animal and he enjoys gathering in groups 
for the purpose of social intercourse. Only a very small percentage of the human 
race wish to live Daniel Boone-like away from their fellow beings. Since our 
natural inclinations lead us to exist in more or less large groups, we do not find it, 
as a rule, difficult to comply with social conventions and to live in harmony and 
peace with our fellow man. 

Ability to mix and mingle and in particular to understand our fellow man is 
a decided asset to a man in any walk of life. The humblest individual in the world 
can live happily, provided he has this understanding, and a man in the highest 
walks of life will be unhappy if he lacks it. The laborer, the professional man, the 
business man, the contractor, large employers of laborers, all can live a happier, 
more useful life provided they have that understanding of human nature which 
makes it possible for them to mingle easily in social groups and successfully to 
meet situations presented by the normalities or even the abnormalities of the 
human mind. ‘There is a great deal of human nature still in the world and we 
must have an understanding of it, if we expect a full measure of happiness and suc- 
cess. 

Pharmacy is both professional and commercial. In the practice of either 
phase of it, we need to have a social consciousness that will make smooth the 
rough passages. In the education of the pharmacist we have been compelled, 
because of the short period devoted to it, to place al] our emphasis on professional 
training and the graduate in pharmacy has left his Alma Mater trained profes- 
sionally but untrained socially and he has been compelled to meet the require- 
ments of society, equipped only with his self-developed social tendencies. That 
he has been successful in pursuing his profession and his business indicates the 
great natural bent of the human as a social animal. However, with the extension 
of our period of study from a two- to a three-year course and especially from a three- 
to a four-year course, we are in position for the first time to give attention to the 
development of that part of the human mind which will assist the pharmacist in 
his understanding of the men and women whom he meets and with whom he deals. 





* Presented before the Indiana Pharmaceutical Association June 21, 1928. 


** Dean, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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For years we have thought of these subjects that develop the social nature 
as cultural subjects given only for the purpose of embellishing the individual and 
not as a decided professional and business asset. We now know that this view is 
wrong and that the so-called cultural subjects can be capitalized in a dollar and 
cents way in profession and in business. If we were not compelled by circum- 
stances to give a great deal of thought to our finances, it would be excellent for us 
to take all the cultural subjects possible with the sole thought of being able to live 
a broader, more enjoyable life filled with the inner pleasures that we can obtain 
from art, literature, music, etc. Unfortunately for most of us, we must think of 
the financial side. Because of this, we have too long considered cultural training 
as fit only for those who were so situated financially that they could indulge in 
it without hope of reward in dollars and cents. We now know that the man or 
woman who has secured an average cultural training associated with the necessary 
professional or business training, all things being equal, is bound to make a greater 
financial success. Since this is true, our colleges of pharmacy are now permitted 
for the first time to study the problem of preparing their graduates for social 
as well as professional and business pharmacy. What subjects shall we then add 
to our pharmacy curriculum which will go hand in hand with our professional and 
business subjects in the development of an all-around pharmacy graduate? 

Without doubt the most important subject is the study of our mother-tongue, 
English. ‘The man who can accurately, concisely and fully express his ideas has 
a very decided advantage over the individual who has not been trained so to do. 
Therefore, the study of English, both spoken and written, is very essential in the 
development of the social side of the pharmacist. We of Purdue have been com- 
mitted to this practice for many years. Purdue University School of Pharmacy 
was the first College of Pharmacy in the United States to incorporate a year of 
English in the old, short, two-year course and we have always required two years 
of English in the four-year course. In these courses in English we have devoted 
at least one semester to composition, the expression of ideas in writing, and one 
semester to spoken English in which is developed the ability of the individual to 
rise to his feet and express his ideas accurately and concisely without fear of in- 
jury to his knee anatomy while so doing. 

Without doubt the next best subject to develop the pharmacist socially is the 
study of psychology. This, as its name implies, is a study of the mind and any 
person who has seriously studied the subject must be better able to understand the 
“genus homo.’’ We are all familiar with such expressions as ‘‘psychology of 
salesmanship,” ‘‘psychology of buying,”’ ‘‘psychology of advertising,” ‘“‘psychology 
of suggestion,” etc. All of this indicates that at least a fundamental course in 
psychology is necessary for the business success and the professional success, to 
say nothing of the social success, of the pharmacist. Our present three-year 
course is now so filled with subjects that we consider necessary for the training 
of a pharmacist that we are compelled to omit this very important, fundamental 
training in psychology. The longer four-year course does give us an opportunity 
to incorporate it as an elective and we urge all of our students to elect at least 
one year of training in the subject. 

What has been said of English and psychology can be said with almost as 
much emphasis of sociology, history, mathematics, the sciences and modern 
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languages. ‘The place of economics in the plan of study of a course in pharmacy is 
particularly important in that it gives cultural training and at the same time 
trains for business. No three-year course in pharmacy should be without a fun- 
damental course in economics of at least one year. If more time be available, 
it would be wise to add from one-half to one year more of economics. Several 
pharmaceutical educators are urging the advisability of requiring one college year 
of general work as an entering requirement to pharmacy with the thought that 
three more years of professional training with some cultural subjects will perfect 
a satisfactory professional and cultural course for pharmacy. 

At the last meeting of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy held 
in St. Louis in August 1927, this Association voted that beginning with 1932 no 
college of pharmacy that offers less than a four-year course will receive recognition 
by this Association. The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy has 
accepted a resolution to the same effect and this resolution will be acted upon at 
its next annual meeting in August of this year. I think I am safe in saying that 
the A. A. C. P. will approve this resolution. At a recent meeting of the deans of 
the Colleges of Pharmacy in Indiana, held in conjunction with the Indiana State 
Board of Pharmacy, it was unanimously voted to recommend to the Indiana 
State Pharmaceutical Association that all courses in pharmacy shorter than the 
four-year course be eliminated by September 1930. The following colleges of 
pharmacy already have eliminated their shorter courses: Ohio State University, 
College of Pharmacy; Nebraska University, College of Pharmacy; University of 
Minnesota, College of Pharmacy and Notre Dame University, College of Phar- 
macy. ‘The following colleges of pharmacy have announced the elimination of 
their shorter course by September 1930: University of Washington, School of 
Pharmacy; Oregon Agricultural College, School of Pharmacy; State College of 
Washington, School of Pharmacy and the Portland College of Pharmacy. All of 
the above indicates that within a short time pharmaceutical education will be 
based upon a minimum four-year course and that nothing short of the bacca- 
laureate degree will be accepted as sufficient training in pharmacy. I believe I 
am justified in predicting that when this goal is reached the advancing require- 
ments for pharmaceutical education will stop and that we may anticipate that the 
placing of pharmacy upon a full collegiate four-year course will satisfy the demands 
of the most exacting pharmacist and pharmaceutical educators. 

Naturally, the question arises, What courses shall be added to the present 
curriculum when the three-year course is extended to four years? Shall we give 
more time to chemistry, pharmacy and materia medica; shall the emphasis be 
placed upon bacteriology, pharmacology or some of the other sciences that have 
not heretofore been stressed; shall the extra time be devoted to business courses; 
or shall such cultural subjects as I have been advocating be admitted to the cur- 
riculum? ‘The answers to these questions will determine, as I see it, the efficiency 
of the college of pharmacy. If bacteriology is not now being given, including 
both lecture and laboratory work, then by all means it should be added. There 
is no question about the importance of giving a thorough business training to the 
man who is going into retail pharmacy. I cannot conceive a successful four-year 
course in pharmacy that does not require, or at least offer as an elective, a year’s 
work in economics. I was pleased to have a hard-headed business man say to me 
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the other day: “I believe that when we go to the four-year course we should not 
unduly extend the work in pharmacy and materia medica, but the extra time 
should be given to psychology, economics, history, English and other cultural sub- 
jects.”” In other words, this man, who has been in the field and appreciates the 
difficulties of the culturally untrained pharmacist, is anxious that the younger men 
entering the profession will have the advantage of that cultural training which 
was denied him because of the brevity of the course. 

Many times at our annual state meetings we have been instructed in the 
courtesies of drug store merchandizing. We have been told that we should al- 
ways say ““Thank you’”’ when returning the change after a purchase; that we should 
not use a stock expression such as ‘“‘What’s yours?’ when meeting a customer; 
that we should always meet the customer with a smile and a pleasant ‘‘Good 
morning; that we should endeavor to keep our customers satisfied even though 
sometimes it requires a financial loss to do it. If we consider this advice, we will 
note that it covers the things that the cultured man naturally does. ‘The cultured 
individual always meets his benefactors, the customers, with a smile and pleasant 
salutation, he never fails to express his appreciation of a favor done, and he never 
fails to do what he can to develop a fine, social spirit with those with whom he has 
to deal. In other words, the instructions that we have been receiving as indicated 
above cover the very points that the cultured man naturally knows. With the 
development of training in social pharmacy, such specific directions should be 
unnecessary and the pathway of the merchant should, naturally, be made smooth 
by the practice of the normal courtesies of human society. 

What I have said is not to be construed to mean that pharmacists, as a whole, 
lack culture, because this is not true. Our natural socialistic tendencies de- 
velop without any outside stimulus and very many individuals have them 
developed to the mth degree while others have neglected the development of this 
part of their equipment either because they did not appreciate its importance or 
because they were too busy with other, as they considered, more important things. 
The colleges of engineering, of agriculture and of home economics, the so-called 
technical colleges, are reducing the time devoted to technical work in order to give 
to their students the opportunity of training in cultural subjects. The professional 
colleges, medicine, law, dentistry, etc., require this cultural training for entrance. 
Pharmacy is now in position either to require it for entrance or incorporate it 
in the course and I believe it will be a mistake if we do not do so. 

In closing, may I say that I firmly believe that pharmacy has suffered because 
its practitioners have not been trained along the lines I have indicated; that I 
welcome the day when our course will be extended to four years that we may 
thus be given an opportunity to add to the curriculum these subjects that will 
help to develop a better understanding of those with whom we come in contact; I 
believe that the pharmacist’s opportunity for financial success will be increased 
along with this better understanding; and that greater happiness is in store for 
him, because he will have opportunities for greater appreciation of the finer things 
of life. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.* 


After preliminary remarks, extending greetings, etc., Secretary Kelly said: 

“In order to properly present the ‘Present Activities of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association,’ my subject, it is necessary to briefly review the history of pharmaceutical organiza- 
tion in America. Prior to 1852, the only organizations were those known as Colleges of Pharmacy 
and these existed only in five or six of the largest cities. ‘They were local associations of pharma- 
cists, meeting at regular intervals and maintaining also a teaching institution. 

“As the population increased, the problems of the pharmacists increased correspondingly 
and eventually it was found necessary to have a national organization to deal with them. Among 
the most pressing of these problems was the importation and sale by others than pharmacists of 
adulterated and sub-standard drugs and medicines. So in 1852, the AMERICAN PHARMACUETICAL 
ASSOCIATION was formed and has been in continuous existence since. It is therefore the oldest 
pharmaceutical organization in this country. It was organized to deal with questions of interest 
to all branches of pharmacy, in other words to be a truly national organization and, consequently, 
its membership has always been open to any one interested in any branch of pharmaceutical ac- 
tivity. 

“IT am proud to recall that the first endeavor to which organized pharmacy in America 
gave its attention was that of high standards for the drugs and medicines offered the people, 
an unselfish effort for the public good. In addition it promptly took up the important questions 
of improving pharmaceutical education and making it more available, of limiting the sale of medi- 
cines to those properly trained for this important work, of the proper regulation of the practice of 
pharmacy, of limiting the sale of poisons, of improving the financial and professional status of 
pharmacists, of encouraging pharmaceutical organization and coéperation and of improving phar- 
maceutical practice in every way possible, and to these basic questions it has continued to give 
its attention as well as to others which have since arisen. 

“In time it became advisable to have in addition separate organizations to deal with the 
individual problems of each group and to-day we have eight such national organizations to repre- 
sent the retailer, the wholesaler, the teacher, the board members, etc. As previously stated, the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has been particularly interested in the establishment 
of a pharmaceutical association in each state and to-day such organizations exist in forty-six 
states, in the District of Columbia and in Porto Rico. 

“Each of these organizations, both state and national, have representation in the A. Pu. A. 
and their members are eligible to membership in it. As the state associations are the more numer- 
ous they have the greater power and if properly represented can influence the policy and work of 
the A. Pu. A., a condition to which they should be keenly alive and of which they should take the 
fullest advantage. As each of these organizations is represented in the governing body of the 
A. Pu. A., and since all connected with pharmacy are eligible to membership, we have a truly 
national pharmaceutical organization to deal with those questions of interest to all branches of 
pharmacy, such as those previously mentioned. 

“Now what has this association accomplished for pharmacy? At the seventy-fifth annual 
meeting held last year, Dr. James H. Beal delivered an address on “‘The Work, Principal Pur- 
poses and Ideals of the ASSocIATION’”’ in which he reviews its more important achievements. 
Among these were the establishment of state pharmaceutical associations; the development of the 
U. S. Pharmacopeeia, the establishment and revision of the National Formulary; the adoption 
of these two as standards under the Pure Food and Drug Acts of the national and state govern- 
ments; the development of pharmaceutical education and the establishment of colleges of pharmacy 
over the country; the adoption by the several states of laws regulating the practice of pharmacy 
and limiting it to those properly trained; the development and preservation of our pharma- 
ceutical literature over seventy-five years through its YEAR Book, JoURNAL and other publications; 
fostering pharmaceutical research and improving pharmaceutical practice generally. In addi- 
tion, it has done its part in preventing inimical legislation and restrictions, and in coéperating 
in the enactment of legislation which affected pharmacy in any way, such as the Pure Food & 
Drugs Acts, the Harrison Anti-Narcotic law, etc. 





* Parts of an address by Secretary E. F. Kelly before the California Pharmaceutical 
Association; the substance of this address entered into those of other state Associations. 
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“Tt is realized that such work does not always appeal as being important to the individual 
pharmacist and in many instances it is taken for granted. But it is of the utmost importance to 
every one of us because it is more and more apparent that the future of pharmacy and the recog- 
nition of the pharmacist rests on his professional status alone. Without that the pharmacist is 
no more than a merchant and pharmacists will certainly lose their position as a licensed group in 
society entering then into a type of competition in which they can hardly survive. It is evident 
from your program that you realize the importance of improving both the professional and eco- 
nomic sides of pharmacy, and we ask your continued interest and assistance in our work. The 
ASSOCIATION is keeping up the activities referred to. It is doing all that it can to strengthen the 
state pharmaceutical associations, to improve the U. S. P. and N. F. as pharmaceutical standards, 
to improve pharmaceutical education, to strengthen the pharmacy laws and to see that they are 
properly enforced, to coéperate with the state boards of pharmacy, to encourage pharmaceutical 
research, and to improve the practice of pharmacy in every way. In its Section on Commercial 
Interests it is giving attention to those general economic conditions which must be considered if 
the pharmacist is to be successful financially. 

“In addition, the ASSOCIATION is constantly undertaking new activities and I wish to 
briefly bring the more outstanding of these to your attention. 

“The most important is, of course, the Pharmacy Headquarters’ Building. The pur- 
poses of this building have been explained to you so fully that I need not review them but I should 
give you a report of the progress made so far. Before doing so, let me thank you again for the 
interest the California pharmacists have taken in this great undertaking and for the aid which 
they have given it; we need your further support to make it the success it should be. Of the 
$1,000,000 required, approximately $725,000 has been subscribed by 15,000 persons, organizations 
and firms representing every branch of pharmacy in this country, and subscriptions are being 
received right along. Of the amount subscribed, more than $300,000 has been paid in and since 
all expenses of the campaign have been paid by the ASSOcIATION, every cent paid in will be used for 
the purpose intended. As you know, Washington, D. C., was chosen by the vote of the members 
for the location of the building, and through the coéperation of several prominent pharmacists 
who generously subscribed $10,000 each for this purpose in addition to previous subscriptions, 
a really wonderful site for the building has been obtained. It faces on the Mall which is the great 
governmental park connecting the Capitol, the Washington Monument and the Memorial Bridge 
over the Potomac River. The site is directly opposite the Lincoln Memorial and lies between the 
National Academy of Sciences and the ground on which the Headquarters building of the Public 
Health Service will be erected by the Government, and on account of its elevation commands a 
wonderful outlook which can never be interfered with. Plans for the building are now being worked 
out and it is hoped to have it completed by 1930, although that cannot be assured. It is planned 
to erect a building which will be not only a service institution for pharmacy but which will, on 
account of its architecture and position, bring Pharmacy and its service pointedly to the atten- 
tion of the public. In addition this building will make possible greater coéperation between all 
pharmaceutical associations and coéperative efforts along lines which are not now possib’e. 

The AssocraTION expects to issue the Pharmaceutical Recipe Book within the next few 
months. The publication will contain about 1600 formulas for preparations of various kinds 
which pharmacists are frequently called on to furnish but which do not appear in either the 
U. S. P. or the N. F. One department will deal with general formulas, another with hospital 
formulas, another with cosmetics and so on, and these formulas have been selected from several 
thousand submitted, by a committee of twenty-five representing all sections of the country. 
It is hoped that this publication will be of service especially to the retail pharmacist, that the 
ASSOCIATION will have the benefit of the suggestions and criticisms of those who use it and that 
its use will bring about greater uniformity in appearance and composition in these important 
preparations. Due notice will be given when the book is ready for distribution. 

“At the last annual meeting, it was decided to investigate the practice of pharmacy in the 
hospitals and other public institutions of the country as it is evident that this is becoming a 
question of considerable importance to pharmacy. For this purpose the A. Pu. A. has during 
the year applied for and been elected to membership in the American Conference on Hospital 
Service and proposes to undertake a thorough study of this situation in codperation with the other 
organizations, mainly medical, who hold membership in this conference. When the study is 
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completed, the results will be submitted to the state associations and others and such further 
steps taken as may be found advisable. The president of one of the state associations visited on 
this trip referred in his address to the importance of this question. 

“Another very important organization was formed at the last A. Pu. A. meeting known as 
the Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries. For some time it has been felt that 
much good could be accomplished if the secretaries of the state associations could be brought 
together annually for a discussion of association problems, and an organization formed through 
which information about programs, date of meetings, speakers, meeting arrangements, publica- 
tions, etc., could be exchanged in the interim between meetings. During the year a constitu- 
tion and by-laws have been adopted and the Conference will hold its first annual meeting in Port- 
land, Me., at the time of the next A. Pu. A. meeting the week of August 20-25. ‘The dues are 
only $5.00 and it is hoped that your Secretary will join and will take an active part in this organiza- 
tion which I believe will prove a most valuable one as it is easy to see how much each state 
association would gain if it could be informéd about and kept in close touch with the work of the 
other 45 associations. 

“Our committee on colored glass containers is doing a very important piece of work in 
coéperation with the pharmaceutical manufacturers and the Glass Container Association, in 
studying the effect of the container on the preparation put into it, and the best type of container. 
This work has already brought out some very valuable information and in the end should add con- 
siderable to the permanency of pharmaceutical preparations—a matter of great interest to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers and especially to retail pharmacists. 

“These brief. references, I sincerely hope will acquaint you with some of the past activities 
and recent activities of the ASSOCIATION and I appreciate the opportunity to submit them. Let 
me ask again for a continuation of the support which the California Association has given the 
A. Pu. A. in its work. We urge you to be represented at our annual meetings, as you have in the 
past, by delegates who are acquainted with your views and wishes and who will express them. 
The AssocrATION desires to be in close touch with the druggists of the country and to carry on 
its activities in such a way as to have their interest and support. The AssocraTION is theirs and 
its policies are in their control if they exercise their rights as to representation.” 

Secretary Kelly closed with general congratulatory remarks and expressions of appreciation 
for courtesies. As stated, the substance of this address entered largely into the addresses at other 
state conventions of the West and Pacific coast, hence his place on the program is referred to else- 
where without inclusion of remarks made by him.—E. G. E. 





THE PRODUCTION OF PHARMACOPGIAS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES.* 


BY HUGH N. LINSTEAD.! 


The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain in October last, with the assistance of the 
Bureau of the International Pharmaceutical Federation, obtained from fifteen different countries 
particulars of the methods by which the Pharmacopeceias of those countries are produced and at 
the suggestion of the Secretary-General, J. J. Hofman, of the Federation the replies have been 
summarized and are here set out for the information of readers of the Bulletin. 

It will be seen that in almost all of the countries the Pharmacopceia is produced either 
under the direct supervision of one of the Departments of State or by a Committee appointed by 
the government for the purpose. The noteworthy exceptions are the United States of America 
and Great Britain. In the former country the Pharmacopceia is not produced under direct 
government authority but is accepted by the Government as a standard after its publication. In 
Great Britain the production of the Pharmacopeeia is by Act of Parliament entrusted to the Gen- 
eral Medical Council who in turn hand over the work to a Pharmacopceia Committee consisting 
of Members of the Council. There is at the time of writing a committee sitting in Great Britain 
which is enquiring into the methods of production of the Pharmacopoeia with a view to seeing 
whether some alteration of the present method may not be desirable. It will be noticed that in 





* From the Bulletin de la Federation Internationale Pharmaceutique. 
1 Secretary Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
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most countries the work has not hitherto been continuous, but in America, France and Germany 
arrangements for permanent work have been made. The majority of the pharmacopceias are not 
published at regular intervals and in those countries where a statutory interval is prescribed it 
has not been found possible to adhere to it with regularity. 

The constitution of the Commissions in the various countries so far as is ascertainable 
from the particulars received is summarized in the following table: 


Medical Medical 
Phar- practi- Phar- practi- 
macists. tioners. Others. Total. macists. tioners. Others. Total 

a 6 3 — ee Pr eee 4 4 14 22 
Czechoslovakia...... 21 10 a a a 3 3 — 6 
li i a.) ae 1 —- 3 Roumania.......... 4 1 1 6 
ES 1 _ _ =a 4 1 9 
Great Britain........ — 13 — i ee 3 3 1 7 
Desc 646-6 0 9 10 3 22 £Switzerland........ 6 3 4 13 
Ee 3 2 3 8 United States....... 11 15 25 51 


Belgium.—The Pharmacopceia is published by the government. The Pharmacopceia 
Commission of nine members appointed for a period of three years is a permanent commission and 
is at present composed of six pharmacists and three doctors of medicine; its work is not continu- 
ous. There is no statutory requirement of the intervals between editions, although a Royal 
Decree provides for the publication of a supplement every three years, but does not make it com- 
pulsory. Editions were published in 1854, 1885 and 1906 and supplements in 1892 and 1912. 

Bulgaria.—Since 1878 the Russian Pharmacopeeia has been used in Bulgaria. 

Czechoslovakia.—The Pharmacopeeia is prepared by a Commission divided into four 
sections—chemistry, pharmacology, galenical pharmacy and serology and bacteriology. It has 
forty-two members—twenty-one pharmacists, four professors of Chemistry, four professors of 
Botany, ten professors in the Faculty of Medicine, two professors in the Polytechnic, one pro- 
fessor in the Veterinary High School and two Barristers. The first edition will be completed in 


1927! and will supersede the Austrian and Hungarian Pharmacopceias which have been in force _ 


since 1918. 

Finland.—The Pharmacopceia is published by the Board of Health under the authority of 
the Government. The Pharmacopceia Commission is composed of two pharmacists, a professor 
of medicine and a secretary, who is a pharmacist. Research and laboratory work is undertaken 
only at the time of a new edition or supplement. There is no definite interval for the publication 
of new editions and a new edition for which work is now in progress will probably be published 
two or three years hence. 

France.—The Pharmacopceia is published by the government, which nominates a committee 
to prepare it. The Committee responsible for preparing the last edition (1908) was composed of 
sixteen members, ten of whom were pharmacists. In 1926 a permanent laboratory for the 
Pharmacopceia Committee was established, the work having been previously carried on in the 
laboratories of members of the Committee. New editions of the Pharmacopoeia and supple- 
ments appear irregularly; since 1908 four supplements have been published. 

Germany.—The editing of the German Pharmacopceia is in the hands of sections of the 
Imperial Board of Health working in collaboration with a Committee of the Imperial Health 
Senate. Experimental, chemical, pharmacological and pharmacognostical researches are under- 
taken by workers in their special branches in the laboratories of the Imperial Board of Health. 
Editions are generally published at intervals of ten years and as the work is continuous a supple- 
ment of the existing work could be produced at short notice, if required. 

Great Britain.—Former editions of the British Pharmacopceia have been produced by a 
Committee of medical practitioners appointed by the General Medical Council, to which body 
the preparation of the book is entrusted by law. The Pharmacopceia Committee has appointed 
Committees of Reference in Pharmacy and expert referees in other subjects but there has been 
no organized continuous research work in the intervals between editions. The last edition ap- 
peared in 1914 and there is at the present moment a committee considering whether some modi- 
fications in the present methods should not be adopted in the preparation of future editions. 





1 This report was made in 1927. 
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Greece.—The Pharmacopceia has been produced by a committee of twenty-two members 
appointed by the Ministry of the Interior, consisting of ten physicians, nine pharmacists, two 
chemists and one veterinary surgeon. For the compilation of the work a sub-committee of twelve 
was selected, and to these were added ten advisory members, mostly University Professors. The 
first Greek Pharmacopceia appeared in 1837 and a reprint in 1868. 

Hungary.—The Pharmacopceia Commission consists of two commissions—an Editorial and 
a Controlling. The Commission is nominated by the Superior Health Department at such times 
as a new Pharmacopeceia is to be produced. The Pharmacopceia is published under government 
control. In future there will probably be continuous work although this has not been so hitherto. 
Formerly the Pharmacopceia was revised every ten years, but the last (third) edition came into 
force on January 1, 1910, and it has not been possible to publish the fourth edition until this year. 

Italy—The Pharmacopceia is revised by a government Commission composed of four 
doctors, four pharmacists, one veterinary surgeon, two botanists, three pharmacologists, one 
physiologist and seven chemists selected from the professors of Pharmaceutical Chemistry of the 
Royal Universities. Research work is not continuous, but it is proposed to make the Commission 
a permanent one. The Pharmacy Act of May 1913 requires the revision of the Pharmacopoeia to 
be undertaken every five years. Up to the present time supplements have not been published. 

Luxembourg.—The German Pharmacopceia has been used in Luxembourg since 1841. 

Norway.—The Pharmacopeeia is published by a government Commission. The Com- 
mission is permanent and is composed of three doctors and three pharmacists. Research work 
is not continuous but only undertaken at the time when a new edition or supplement is pub- 
lished. The third edition of the Pharmacopceia appeared in 1895 and the fourth in 1913 but no 
time has yet been fixed for the preparation of a new edition. 

Roumania.—The Pharmacopeeia is published by the Ministry of Heaith under a Royal 
Decree. It is prepared by a Commission composed of a professor of Therapeutics, a professor of 
Pharmacology, two professors of the Faculty of Pharmacy and two practicing pharmacists. 
Research and other work is undertaken at the time of the publication of each edition. The fourth 
edition of the Pharmacopceia has just appeared.' 

Spain.—The publication of the Pharmacopeceia is entrusted to a committee of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine, consisting of four doctors, four pharmacists and one veterinary surgeon. 
Research and other work is undertaken only when a new edition is in course of preparation. A 
new edition of the Pharmacopceia should appear every ten years, but it is found that publication 
is delayed by the difficulty of completing the work within the necessary time. 

Sweden.—The Pharmacopceia is published by the Administrative Board of the State 
Health Services. There is a permanent Pharmacopcia Committee which at the present time is 
composed of three doctors, three pharmacists and one veterinary surgeon. ‘The work is not per- 
manent but it is undertaken when a new edition of the Pharmacopceia or a supplement appears 
to be needed. 

Switzerland.—The compilation of the Pharmacopceia is entrusted by the Federal Council 
to a Commission constituted as follows: three professors of Pharmacognosy and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, one professor of Pharmacology, three physicians (including the Director and Ad- 
junct of the Health Department) and six pharmacists (including the Military Pharmacist). 
The Commission is divided into Sub-Commissions for Chemistry, Drugs and Galenicals. At 
present there is no permanent Pharmacopceia Commission. ‘There is no prescribed interval 
between the editions, the revision being conducted as required. 

United States of America.—The Pharmacopceia is revised by a committee of fifty-one, the 
publication and business details being controlled by a Board of Trustees. The Pharmacopoeia 
is accepted by the Government as a standard for drugs and medicines under the Food and Drugs 
Act. The Committee of Revision consists of fifteen clinical physicians, two serologists, four 
pharmacologists, eleven pharmacists, fifteen pharmaceutical chemists? and four botanists. The 
Committee of Revision has no laboratory for research, but depends upon the codperation of the 
laboratories of the Government, of universities and colleges, of industrial organizations having 
research departments and of private persons. Continuous research work is thus undertaken and 
a Pharmacopceia is usually published every ten years. 





1 1927. 
2 Could be classed as pharmacists; this also applies to several of other groups. 
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CENSUS OF PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH, 1928. 
BY H. V. ARNY.* 


This Census of 1928 is the fourth of the series, those of 1925, 1926, and 1927 
appearing in THIS JOURNAL (May 1925, page 434; August 1926, page 690; and Au- 
gust 1927, page 680). The fourth Census, like its predecessors, manifests the 
representative character of the workers engaged in research in the field of medici- 
nal substances. A notable feature of the four Census reports is the gradually 
increasing number of persons reporting research in progress. The 1925 Census 
contained 239 names; the 1926 Census listed 297 persons; the 1927 Census reported 
401 research workers, while the present Census indicates no less than 488 individ- 
uals engaged in investigations in the wide field of pharmacy. 

There are a few reporting on pharmacological work and on educational work 
and personnel studies. One group is studying drug store merchandizing problems, 
another is doing codperative assay work, a third group represents the 15 workers 
on pharmaceutical lines at the Mellon Institute, but a large majority of the work 
reported is research along chemical, botanical and pharmaceutical lines. 

As mentioned in preceding reports, the list changes year by year, 113 names 
that were listed in the Census of 1927 not appearing in this Census. Of these we 
have personal knowledge of two removed by death, these two being Messrs. G. 
M. Beringer and W. A. Hall, two of the few retail pharmacists who found the time 
to carry on original research. Their loss is deeply felt by those of us who appre- 
ciate the fine type and the eminently practical character of investigations carried 
on by them. 

Most of the others now omitted are former students of our colleges or employees 
of our manufacturing plants who have transferred their activities into non-phar- 
maceutical fields. It is with regret that we have to note that at least 30 of the names 
are missing because of failure to receive Census returns for 4 or 5 directors of re- 
search who reported in the 1927 Census but who failed to respond to the letters 
sent out this year. 

The 488 research workers of 1928 may be classified as follows: 


es ele ee CEA cakes ees mate aan cee as #48 2 
i ea aa sa ke i ae ee ee been 4 10 
ES ee a ee ee 5 
Pharmacists engaged in medical school work..................... 12 
Governmental scientists doing drug research..................... 22 
Practicing chemists and research institutions.................... 26 

Non-pharmaceutical teachers and their students (chemists, botanists 
ishing cis Oe abn die guides steven eeewn’ 52 
ONS of 65.d WON 5G Va WV oa Bowes 0 SNS wid’ 155 
Pharmaceutical teachers and their students...................... 204 
488 


An itemized list follows on the next page. 





* Chairman, National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research. 
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Laboratory. 

Brooklyn College 
Pharmacy 

Mass. College Phar- 


macy 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


School of Pharmacy, 
State College 
Armour & Co. 


Dept. Chemistry, 
Columbia Univ. 
College Pharmacy, 


Columbia Univ. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
College Pharmacy, 

Univ. Fla. 

Robt. McNeil 


College Pharmacy, 
State College 
College Pharmacy, 


Columbia Univ. 
Philadelphia College 


Pharmacy and 
Science 

U. S. Dept. Agricul- 
ture 


Massachusetts Col- 
lege Pharmacy 

H. K. Mulford Co. 

Eli Lilly & Co. 


Dept. Chemistry, 
Columbia Univ. 
Pitman, Moore Co. 
Sterling Chem. Lab., 
Yale Univ. 
Mellon Institute 
Mellon Institute 


Philadelphia College 


Pharmacy and 
Science 
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Works 

School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wis. 


Michael Reese Hos- 
pital 


W. S. Merrell Co. 
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Co. 

School Pharmacy, 
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New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Gainesville, Fla. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York, N. Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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General pharmaceutical 

research 
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See No. 39 
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See No. 22 
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386 


See No. 65 


See No. 467 


See No. 59 
See No. 419 


See Nos. 17, 61, 
223, 403 and 
436 
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31 Bienfang, R. D. 
32 Black, Archie 
33 Blake, E. S. 

34 Blake, L. S. 

35 Blanco, S. 


36 Blicke, F. F. 


37 Bliss, A. R. 


38 Block, A. 
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40 Bohr, J. E. 


41 Boughton, L. L. 
42 Bourne, J. R. 


43 Bowers, H. R. 
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Univ. Wisconsin 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Michigan 
Dept. Pharmacy, 
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College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 
College Pharmacy, 


Univ. Michigan 


Medical College, 
Univ. Tenn. 


College Pharmacy, 
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Dept. Chemistry, 


Columbia Univ. 


Philadelphia College 
Pharmacy and 
Science 

School Pharmacy, 
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Univ. Pittsburgh 
College Pharmacy, 


Univ. Pittsburgh 
Massachusetts Col- 
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College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wash. 
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Univ. Wis. 

School Pharmacy, 
Geo. Washington 
Univ. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wash. 
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Univ. Minn. 

Medical College, 


Univ. Tenn. 


Dept. Chemistry, 
Iowa State College 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
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State Agric. Col- 
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New Brunswick, 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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perglycemia 

Solution of magnesium 
citrate 

Research in biologicals 
and in phytochemis- 
try. Rabies immun- 
ization 


Chemical, biological and 
pharmacological re- 
search 

Volatile oil of Ceanothus 
velulinus 

Pharmacographia Amer- 
icana 

Local anesthetics 


Studies of anesthesia 


Interferences in  toxi- 
cological investigations 
Organo-lead compounds 


Local anesthetics of the 
naphthalene series 

Assay of mercury com- 
pounds 

Action of ethylene on 
glucosidal and alka- 
loidal plants 

Activity of pollen ex- 
tracts 

Standardization of me- 


dicinal and reagent 
chemicals 

Immunization (per os) to 
pneumonia 


Defatted digitalis 


Bio-assay methods 
Kava-Kava 


Educational research 


Medical flora of South 
America 

Physical chemistry of U. 
8.P.X 

Assay of ferric chloride 
solution 


Epinephrin 
Assay of molybdenum 
ore 


Rosin and turpentine 
Action of belladonna up- 
on certain crustacez 
Stability of spirit of ni- 

trous ether 
Cytolytic effect of soap 


Fractional precipitation 
of fatty acids in a fixed 
oil 

Analytic methods 


Therapeutic action of 
drugs. Bio-assay 
methods 
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394 Schoetzow, R. E. 


395 Schurch, C. F. 


396 Schwartze, 
w. 
397 Schwoch, G. 


E. 


398 Schwoob, F. R. 


399 Scoville, W. L. 


400 Selzer, L. A. 


401 Serles, E. R. 


402 Sevag, M. G. 


403 Seybert, J. E. 
404 Shelton, R. S. 
405 Shinahara, K. 


406 Shippin, L. P. 


407 Shkolnik, S. 


408 Shonle, H. A. 
409 Shull, H. H. 


410 Simond, A. E. 


411 Slater, H. P. 


412 Slothower, G. A. 


413 Smith, Carl 
414 Smith, F. D. 
415 Smith, R. B. 


416 Smith, W. W. 


417 Snidow, Harriet 


V. 
418 Snow, C. M. 


419 Snyder, J. P. 


420 Sondern, C. W. 


421 Speer, John 
422 Spencer, R. B 


423 Spevakow, N. 


424 Stadelman, 
E. 


R. 


macy and Science 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Tailby-Nason Co. 
Mellon Inst. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Dept. Pharmacy, 
State College 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


Retail Pharmacy 


School Pharmacy, 
State College 


Dept. Chemistry, 
Columbia Univ. 
Eli Lilly & Co. 


Dept. Chemistry, 
Univ. Illinois 

Phila. College Phar- 
macy and Science 

Norwich Pharmacy 
Co. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Illinois 


Eli Lilly & Co. 
Robert McNeil 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


Pitman, Moore Co. 
H. K. Mulford Co. 


College of City of 
Detroit 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Michigan 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Sterling Chem. Lab., 
Yale Univ. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wash. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Illinois 

Norwich Pharmacal 
Co. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wis. 


Upjohn Co. 

School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Kansas 

Digestive Ferments 
Co. 

H. K. Mulford Co. 


Town, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New 
N. J. 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Brunswick, 


Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Brookings, S. D. 


New York, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Urbana, III. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Glenolden, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Madison, Wis. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Glenolden, Pa. 
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U. S. P. solubilities 


Analysis of pharmaceu- 
ticals 

Vitamins of cod-liver oil 

General pharmacological 
research 

Myrtomel in diabetes 


Assays of emulsions 


U. S. P. and N. F. revi- 
sion problems 

U. S. P. and N. F. revi- 
sion problems 

Anthelmintic properties 
of certain hybrids of 
chenopodium 

Thiazoles 


Pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing problems 

Local anesthetics 

Digitalis. Glucosides. 

Antiseptics and germi- 
cides 

Standardization of Lig- 
uor Antiseplicus and 
Liquor Antiseplicus 
Alkalinus 

Local anesthetics 

Assay methods for am- 
puls 

Ovarian hormones. Ac- 
tive principles of the 
pituitary 

Liver extract. 
phenols 

Stabilization of tincture 
of digitalis. 

Mercury and lanolin 


Higher 


Arseno-organics 


Stability of tinctures and 
fluidextracts 
Local anesthetics 


Pharmaceutical study of 
acetyl salicylic acid 
Spirits and solutions of 
the N. F. 

Analytic standards for 
tablets 

Non-heptane _constitu- 
ents of Jeffrey pine oil. 
Methoxycinnamic acid 
derivatives 

Calcium metabolism 

Extract of stramonium 


Pituitary hormone 


Snake venoms and anti- 
venoms 


Ephedrine 
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Stanislaus, I. V. 


Ss. 
Stanley, L. L. 


St. Clair, R. W. 


Steele, F. J. 
Sterling, C. M. 


Stickel, A. E. 


Stockhaus, R. P. 


G. 
Stocking, C. H. 


Stokes, S. A. 


Stoneback, W. J. 


Stout, E. P. 


Stuart, E. H. 


Stubblefield, H. 


a 
Stuhr, E. T. 


Sultzberger, J. 


A. 
Sylvester, J. L. 


Synkovitch, F. 


S. 
Tabern, D. L. 


Taub, Abraham 


Taub, Harry 


Taylor, F. O. 
Taylor, G. C. 


Taylor, Wm. 
Taylor, W. S. 


Tendick, F. H. 
Terry, R. E. 


Thompson, M. 


Torrey, E. W. 


Totten, H. R. 


Laboratory. 


Brooklyn 
Pharmacy 

Medical 
No. 
lege 

Mass. College Phar- 
macy 


College 


School, 
Pacific Col- 


Retail Pharmacy 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Kansas 

Hynson, Westcott & 
Dunning 

College Pharmacy, 
Western Reserve 
Univ. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Michigan 
College Pharmacy, 


Univ. Pittsburgh 
Phila. College Phar- 
macy and Science 
College Pharmacy, 
Detroit Inst 
Technology 
Eli Lilly & Co. 


Swan-Myers Co. 


Dept. Pharmacy, 
State College 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


College of City of 
Detroit 

U. S. Food & Drug 
Lab. 

Abbott Laboratories 


College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 


College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


Flint, Eaton & Co. 


Schieffelin & Co. 


Dept. Chemistry, 
Columbia Univ. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
College Pharmacy, 

Univ. Illinois 
F. D. I. Admin., U. 
S. Dept. Agric. 


H. K. Mulford Co. 


College Pharmacy, 


Univ. N. C. 





Town. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Portland, Oregon 


Boston, Mass. 


Meadville, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Corvallis, Oregon 


Detroit, Mich 


Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago, Il 


North Chicago, Il. 


New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Decatur, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill 


Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Subject. 


Synthesis of perfume 
chemicals 


Action of ‘“novipithel’’ 


Investigation of an un- 
determined species of 
Picramnia 

Microchemical detection 
of cocaine 

Anatomy of Tonga 

Ovarian products. Or- 
gano-mercurials 

Colloidal mercurial oint- 
ment 


Coéperative drug as- 
say work 
Polariscopic study of 


crystals in belladonna 
Digitalis. Micro-chem- 
istry 
Color assays and stand- 
ards; assay methods 


Vitamins. Ephedrine 
compounds 

Pollen extracts. Bio- 
logicals 


Medicinal plants of the 
Pacific coast 
Stability of fluidextracts 


Preservation of solution 
of magnesium citrate 
Sabadilla assays 


Synthesis of medicinal 
chemicals 

Spectrophotometric 
studies of light-sensi- 
tive chemicals 

Quantitative microscopic 
methods 

Biological, chemical and 
pharmaceutical re- 
search 

Ceanothus Americanus. 
Blood coagulability 
determinatives 

Coéperative drug assay 
work 

Thiazoles 


Ovarian hormones 
Spirits of N. F. V 


Cardiacal stimulants 
and depressants. Stro- 
phantin studies. Bio- 


assays drug determina- 
tives 
Study of fractions of pan- 
creas extract 
Cultivation of bergamot 
mint in North Caro- 
lina 
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Twiss, D. 
Ulrich, J. L. 
Utech, P. H. 


Vanderkleed, C. 
E. 


VanWinkle, R. 
Vernon, C. C. 


Viehoever, Arno 


Vilbrandt, F. C 
Vliet, E. B. 
Voight, J. L. 


Volweiler, E. H 


Voorhies, P. L. 


Waddell, Pearl 


Wakeman, Nellie 


Wales, H. 
Wall, W. L. 


Warren, L. E. 


Watkins, H. R. 


Weeks, J. D. 


Weinkauff, O. J. 


Wenzel, R. N. 
Werner, H. W. 


Wimmer, C. P. 


Windus, W. 
Wirth, E. H. 
Woodside, J. T. 
Wulling, F. J. 
Wurdack, J. H. 


Young, V. T. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


Laboratory. 


Hynson, Westcott & 
Dunning 
Lehn & Fink 


Retail Pharmacy 
Robert McNeil 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Dept. Chemistry, 
Iowa State College 
Phila. College Phar 
macy and Science 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. N. C. 

Abbott Laboratories 

School Pharmacy, 


Purdue Univ. 
Abbott Laboratories 


School Pharmacy, 
Geo. Washington 
Univ. 

Medical College, 
Univ. Tenn. 

School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wis 


F. D. I. Admin., U. 
S. Dept. Agric. 
Dept. Chemistry, 

State College 
F. D. I. Admin., U. 
S. Dept. Agric. 


F. D. I. Admin., U. 
S. Dept. Agric. 
Phila. College Phar- 
macy and Science 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Mich 
Mellon Inst. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Fla. 
College Pharmacy, 


Columbia Univ. 


Dept. Chemistry, 
Univ. Lllinois 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Illinois 

Western Co. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Minnesota 

College Pharmacy, 


Univ. Pittsburgh 
Phila. College Phar- 
macy and Science 


Town. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Meadville, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
Ames, lowa 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


North Chicago, Ill. 


Lafayette, Ind. 


North Chicago, Il 


Washington, D. C 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Madison, Wis 


Washington, D. C. 


Ames, Iowa 


Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


New York, N. Y. 


Urbana, Ill. 
Chicago, II. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subject. 
Organic antiseptics 
Pharmacology of potas- 


sium chlorate 
N. F. revision problems 


Pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing problems. 
Coédperative drug as- 
say work 

Peroxides in ether 

Stanno-organics 

Micro-analysis. Digi- 
talis. Drug Engi- 
neering 


Refining menhaden oil 
Synthesis of medicinal 
chemicals 
Extraction of 

ides 


canthar 

Problems in synthetic 
chemical medicaments 

Citric acid in acidosis. 
Preservation of syrup 
of wild cherry. Emul- 
sion of cod liver oil 

Phytolacca. Kava-Kava 

Phytochemical prob- 
lems. Classification 
of alkaloids 

Analytic drug chemistry 


Stanno-organic com- 
pounds 

Coéperative drug assay 
work 


Analytic drug chemistry 


Manufacture of fluidex- 
tract of cinchona U. S 
P. IV to X inclusive 

Laxatives in the phenol- 
phthalein series 

Fatty acids 

Some Florida mints 


Use of ultra-violet rays 
in medical, chemical 
and pharmaceutical 
practice 

Piperidine derivatives 


Pharmacognosy of Cean- 
othus Americanus 
Research in the field of 
distribution 
Educational research 
problems 


Fluidextracts of N. F. V 


Use of various oxidizing 
agents in methanol 
tests 
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483 Youngken, H. Massachusetts Col- Boston, Mass. Morphology of Aconite See No. 360 
Ww. lege Pharmacy species. Viburnum 
nudum. U.S. P. re- 
vision problems 
484 Vavorski, M.A. College Pharmacy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Action of nux vomica on See No. 97 
Univ. Pittsburgh small crustacee 
485 Zeiger, S. L. College Pharmacy, Madison, Wis. Non-volatile constitu- See No. 257 
Univ. Wis. ents of Monarda fis- 
tulosa, Thymoquin- 
one derivatives 
486 Zeigler, W. H. Pharmacy Dept., Charleston, S. C. Pharmacology of iodine 
Medical College, ointments 
South Carolina 
487 Zindler, F. L. College of City of Detroit, Mich. Decomposition factors of 
Detroit protein and iron 
488 Zufall, C. J. College Pharmacy, Lafayette, Ind Constituents of Verbena See No. 236 


Purdue Univ. 


COLLAPSIBLE ALUMINUM TUBES. 


In a letter from Aluminium-Beratungsstelle 
to Der Parfumeur, through Seifensiederztg. 
55, 50 (1928), No. 20, through The Squibb 
Abstract Bulletin, June 20, 1928, the statements 
of J. Augustin in an earlier issue of the Seifen- 
siederztg., in which he gives an unfavorable 
report on tin-lined lead or aluminum tubes, 
are refuted. Strauss has subsequently cor- 
rected this erroneous report in regard to the 
lead The Aluminium-Beratungsstelle 
now adds their further corrections of the state- 
ments referred to. They state that the Fenag- 
tube has been meanwhile produced just as soft 
as the pure tin tubes. Furthermore, the pro- 
tective coating afforded by a neutral artificial 
resin is chemically changed during the ‘‘burn- 
ing-in’’ process in such a way that solution of 
the inner coating (which Augustin assumes) 
becomes an impossibility. Heat and bending 
likewise do not chip off the inner coating. 
Consequently, preparations in such aluminum 
tubes do not suffer in the least as regards aroma, 
color and consistency. Such aluminum tubes 
with an inner lining are thus completely 
equivalent to the pure tin tubes. 


tubes. 


NEWTON, MASS., REFUSES FOOD LI- 
CENSE TO DRUG STORES. 


The City Board of Newton recently ap- 
proved of the report of the Franchises and 
Licenses Committee refusing to grant common 
victualler’s licenses to the Liggett Drug Stores 
at Newton Corner and West Newton. Re- 
cently drug stores in this city have started to 


hastata 


serve food at the soda fountains, and the Liggett 
Company, apparently desiring to conform with 
the law, sought legal right to pursue this prac- 
tice. It is evident that the aldermen do not 
believe that a combination drug store and 
lunch room is to be desired. 


INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL 
FEDERATION. 


The sessions of the International Pharma- 
ceutical Federation were held during the Ju- 
bilee meeting of the National Association of 


Pharmaceutical Syndicates of France, July 
10-12. The program provided for the Presi- 


dent’s address and reports of other officers and 
committees and discussion of a number of 
papers. Report on formulas of international 
importance was made by Messrs. Herissey, 
Greenish and Begium. That on melting and 
boiling points was made by Prof. Dr. Eder and 
Prof. Dr. Schoorl. Prof. Dr. Tiffeneau re- 
ported on biologic standards for digitalis 
preparations, and Prof. Dr. Wasicky on stand- 
ards for drugs of lesser activities. 

Much important business was transacted 
and despite the excessively high temperature 
the social functions were carried out and the 
visitors expressed appreciation of the efficiency 
and excellence of the hospitality and arrange- 
ments for the meetings. 

Our honorary member, J. J. Hofman, ex- 
pressed the greetings and interest of the AMER- 
ICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Fur- 
ther report of the meeting will be made. 
Stockholm was chosen for the 1930 meeting. 








ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1927-1928. 


Office of the Secretary, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


LETTER NO. 14. 
June 8, 1928. 
To the Members of the Council: 


94. Program. Motion No. 36 (See Council 
Letter No. 13, page 603) has been carried and 
the tentative program for the Seventy-Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the AssociATION is there- 
fore approved. Copies of this tentative pro- 
gram have been furnished to the pharmaceuti- 
cal press, to the secretaries of the national and 
state pharmaceutical associations and to the 
secretaries of the state boards of pharmacy. 

95. Expenses Committee on Pharmacy Week. 
The following letter and statement from Chair- 
man Robert J. Ruth of the Committee on 
Pharmacy Week is submitted for the informa- 
tion of the members of the Council (See Coun- 
cil Letter No. 1, page 883 (1927), item No. 14). 

“Enclosed please find the statement of 
expenses for 1926 and 1927 National Phar- 
macy Week campaigns. 

“You will note that of the $500 appro- 
priated jointly by the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and the National 
Association of Retail Druggists for the 1926 
campaign there are still $4.68 remaining, and 
that the appropriation served to finance both 
the 1926 and 1927 campaigns. 

“T have in my files the receipts and can- 
celed checks covering the main expendi- 
tures which will be available for your Audit- 
ing Committee at any time they may wish to 
audit this account. 

“‘T am sending a copy of this statement to 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. 

“At the present time, I am formulating the 
plans for the 1928 National Pharmacy Week 
campaign, but before I ask for an appropria- 
tion for 1928, I am awaiting advices from C. 
Fred Wright, Chairman of the N. A. R. D. 
Committee on Pharmacy Week.”’ 


NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK. 


Expenses for 1926 


Printing of letterheads and envelopes. $ 25.25 
To Charles P. Guldin, Commercial 
oy ay eee 50.00 


816 


(For photographs of 20 different 
Pharmacy Week windows to be 
used for publicity purposes in 
pharmaceutical journals, etc.) 

To National Pharmacy Week signs 

(One sign hung above the platform 
in the Convention Hall during the 
conventions of the A. Pu. A. and 
N. A. R. D. at Philadelphia. The 
other was hung above the Ameri- 
can Pharmacy Exhibit at the 
Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition at Philadelphia.) 

Mimeograph paper................ 

CL WE Line 4cdiee aoe seers BOG 

ay ye ee eee 

Stenographic Services (Miss Kan- 
EEA a eS Pep eC esr ee 

Stenographiic Services (Miss Kan- 


Stenographic Services (Public Sten- 
ee ee Ns aa 
Telegrams and Long Distance Tele- 


Traveling Expenses and Incidentals. 


Expenses for 1927. 


Printing of letterheads and envelopes. 
ToC. Fred Wright, Chairman of the 
N. A. R. D. Committee on Phar- 
macy Week. 
For expenses 1926..... $5.00 
For expenses 1927..... 21.45 


Stenographic Services (Public Sten- 

Sct ete y feces e 
Traveling Expenses............... 
I oc inws-sg ceee sss vaccds es 
Telegrams and Long Distance Tele- 


Budget for 1926.............. 
(This budget was furnished jointly 
by the N. A. R. D. and the A. Pu. 
A. Each Association contributed 


43 .00 


2.47 


37 .92 


22.68 


24.30 


29 .00 


$21 .96 


26 .45 


27 .82 
52.00 
$212 .23 
$500 .00 
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There was a sufficient 


$250.00. 
balance left at the end of 1926 to 
finance the Pharmacy Week cam- 
paign for 1927.) 


De Sd oe rn vs oN leer $283 .09 
SORT Gee 6 5 So 6 ke 212.23 

$495 .32 
Unexpended portion of budget...... $ 4.68 


96. Deaths of Life and Honorary Members. 
The deaths of Mr. Edward L. Pieck of Coving- 
ton, Ky., who recently became a Life Member 
of the AssocraTION, and of the following Hon- 
orary Members: 

Prof. Dr. John George Gadamer, of Mar- 

bury, Germany 

Prof. M. I,eon Guignard, of Paris, France 
are reported to the Council. 

97. Applicants for Membership. ‘The fol- 
lowing applications properly endorsed and ac- 
companied by the first year’s dues have been 
received. 

No. 238, Maxwell Amazon, 1447 Ocean 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 239, Herman 
J. Amsterdam, 587 Montgomery St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; No. 240, Jesse L. Bernstein, 1233 
Simpson St., Bronx, N. Y.; No. 241, Harry G. 
Black, 231 East Richmond St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; No. 242, Linza Wesley Bowers, Nevada 
and Providence Sts., Spokane, Wash.; No. 243, 
Dora G. Cabit, 11 Allen St., Boston, Mass.; 
No. 244, George T. Dickson, Colebrook, N. H.; 
No. 245, Francis J. Duffy, 508 Plainfield St., 
Providence, R. I.; No. 246, Richard H. 
Gowen, 20 Herschel St., Lynn, Mass.; No. 247, 
Mrs. Anna Greenberg, 173 Edwards St., New 
Haven, Conn.; No. 248, Edwin F. Hammar- 
lund, 6416 Latona Ave., Seattle, Wash.; No. 
249, Alfred S. Jarecki, 510 West 6th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; No. 250, Abraham J. Kremens, 
4651 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 251, 
Earl Cleveland Philips, 217 Main St., Big 
Spring, Texas; No. 252, Julius Oscar Leusch- 
ner, 1012 E. Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal.; No. 
253, Herbert William Marr, 843 Market St., 
Chehalis, Wash.; No. 254, Wayne Conwell 
Nichols, 2108 W. Third St., Chester, Pa.; No. 
255, Samuel Ominsky, 5838 Pine St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; No. 256, Daniel G. Pitcher, 1232 W. 
Hazzard St., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 257, 
William Philip Roberts, 439 East 28th St., 
Baltimore, Md.; No. 258, Joseph Sanders, 861 
Whitelock Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y.; No. 
259, Isadore H. Shapiro, 53 Highland St., 
Revere, Mass.; No. 260, Lionel Strassburger, 
9 E. 37th St., New York, N. Y.; No. 261, 
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Herman L,. Tritter, 99 Harrishof St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

(Motion No. 37.) Vote on application for 
active membership in the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

98. Applicants for Membership on Account 
of Contribution to the Headquarters Building 
Fund. The following non-members of the 
A. Pu. A. have pledged $25.00 or more to the 
Headquarters Building Fund and have made a 
cash payment of $5.00 or more. They are en- 
titled to membership and you are requested to 
vote on the applications which have been 
properly endorsed. 

H-662, Gordon Didra, 1075—14th Ave., S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; H-663, Thomas J. Evans, 
10 S. 2nd St., Newark, Ohio; H-664, Albert H. 
LeBlanc, Franklin and Congress Sts., Napo- 
leonville, La.; H-665, Charles Wm. Stahl, 204 
Delancey St., New York, N. Y.; H-666, John 
J. Thompson, 306 Franklin St., Watkins Glen, 
N.Y. 

(Motion No. 38.) Vote on application of 
contributors to the Headquarters Building 
Fund for membership in the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

99. Research Award. The following letter 
has been received from President C. C. Little, 
of the University of Michigan: 


“Professor F. F. Blicke, to whom your 
ASSOCIATION made an award of $200 for re- 
search purposes, has expressed his desire to 
place this amount at the disposal of the 
College of Pharmacy for research in Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry. 

‘*The Board of Regents at its meeting May 
25th formally accepted Dr. Blicke’s proposal 
and have asked me to express to your 
ASSOCIATION their thanks for your interest in 
the University and I wish to add my per- 
sonal appreciation for this contribution to 
research.” 

LETTER NO. 15. 
July 27, 1928. 
To the Members of the Council: 

101. Election of Members. Motion No. 37 
(See Council Letter No. 14, this issue), and 
Motion No. 38 (See Council Letter No. 14, this 
issue) have been carried and applicants for 
membership numbered 238 to 261, inclusive, and 
applicants for membership numbered H-662 to 
H-666 inclusive, are declared elected. 

102. Death of Dr. George M. Beringer. The 
death of Dr. Beringer is officially reported to 
the Council. Former presidents H. H, Rusby, 
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C. H. LaWall, H. V. Arny and C. W. Holton 
were appointed by Chairman Hilton as a dele- 
gation to represent the Association at Dr. 
Beringer’s funeral to which a floral tribute was 
also sent. Chairman Hilton has appointed the 
members of this delegation as a committee to 
draw up suitable resolutions on the loss of Dr. 
Beringer. 

103. Simplification of Glass Containers used 
in Drug and Pharmaceutical Industries. <A pre- 
liminary conference of various pharmaceutical 
organizations was held at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, on July 6th at 
which the A. Pu. A. was represented by Dr. S. L. 
Hilton and Editor E.G. Eberle. After a general 
discussion it was decided that a joint standard- 
ization and simplification committee be ap- 
pointed to consist of one voting delegate and 
two associate delegates from each of the Na- 
tional drug and pharmaceutical associations 
and the Glass Container Association of America 
in coéperation with the United States Depart 
ment of Commerce. W. E. Braithwaite of the 
Division of Simplified Practice has called a 
meeting of this committee on August 10th at 
which the A. Pu. A. will be represented by 
S. L. Hilton as voting delegate and E. G. 
Eberle and E. F. Kelly, as associate delegates. 

104. State Association Meetings. The 
Secretary has just returned from a visit to the 
annual meetings of the pharmaceutical associa- 
tions of Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
California, Oregon, and Washington. As the 
representative of the A. Pu. A. he was given a 
place on the program of each of these associa- 
tion meetings and great interest was shown in 
his report of the present activities of the Asso- 
ciation. 

105. Applicants for Membership. ‘The fol- 
lowing applications properly endorsed and 
accompanied by the first year’s dues have been 
received. 

No. 262, Hazel Irene Ames, 333 Boston Ave., 
Medford Hillside, Mass.; No. 263, John Bar- 
tunek, Jr., 604 Greendale Ave., Edgewood, Pa.; 
No. 264, Alex Steve Becker, 1275—38th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 265, Louis Bernstein, 
2114 La Salle Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; No. 
266, Francis M. Boyd, Box 426, Mars, Pa.; 
No. 267, Carl Brackmann, 340 Rochelle St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 268, C. R. Brogan, 600 
W. Pico, Los Angeles, Calif.; No. 269, Edward 
C. Callaway, 5313 Second St., Des Moines, 
Iowa; No. 270, Ruhl Cannon, Main St., 
Pickens, S. C.; No. 271, Lowell H. Chamber- 
lain, 702 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa; No. 
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272, Edson Richard Coar, 2912'/, Raymand 
Ave. S., Los Angeles, Calif.; No. 273, Morris 
Cohen, 17 W. Oak St., Norristown, Pa.; No. 
274, Ira Burdette 1431 Blvd. of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 275, Peter Joseph Con- 
roy, 3986 Bliss St., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
No. 276, Michael H. Corrigan, 1654 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I.; No. 277, 
Dwight Darling, Leavenworth, Wash.; No. 
278, Grace Wormer, Iowa State University 
Library, Iowa City, Iowa; No. 279, Claude E. 
Donley, c/o Donley-Stahl Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 
No. 280, Charles Wesley Dunn, Suite 1902, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; No. 281, 
Cecil Monroe Ehrhart, 1504 Fifth Ave., Al- 
toona, Pa.; No. 282, Harry H. Eisenberg, 408 
Front St., Brownsville, Pa.; No. 283, Theodore 
Leo Eulenberg, 1431 So. Burlington Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; No. 284, Perry Albert Foote, 
Course in Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; No. 285, Isabel Freericks, 
5119—6th Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; No. 286, 
Cominador J. Gallardo, P.O. Box 3 Tacloban, 
Leyte, P. I.; No. 287, L. S. Gilmour, c/o 
Gilmour & Danielson, Lincoln, Nebr.; No. 288, 
Edward J. Hadel, 1018 Bradlock Ave., Brad- 
dock, Pa.; No. 289, William W. Haire, 621, 
Central Ave., Fort Dodge, Iowa; No. 290, 
William Hardie, 36 N. Main St., Fall River, 
Mass.; No. 291, Charles Frederick Henke, 361 
Terrace Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; No. 292, Edna 
Muriel Jacobson, 3411 Beechwood Blvd., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; No. 293, Charles Anthony Janda, 
1017 E. Ohio St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 294, 
Ella Sophia Johnson, West Main St., Mt. 
Jewett, Pa.; No. 295, Mabel Johnson, 850 
Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; No. 296, 
Albert F. Judd, 1431 Blvd. of the Allies, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; No. 297, Charles S. Kelly, 101 E. 
4th St., Santa Ana, Calif.; No. 298, John R. 
Kelly, Newport, N. H.; No. 299, F. H. King, 
235 W. Main St., Delphos, Ohio; No. 300, 
Ralph C. Knisely, 113 East Main St., Ravenna, 
Ohio; No. 301, Ernst R. P. Kirch, 2855 Nor- 
mal Ave., Chicago, Ill.; No. 302, Bernard John 
Kotte, 3436 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
No. 303, Harlouen McCausland, 407 Fourth 
St., Waukegan, Ill.; No. 304, Howard Ken- 
neth McGinnis, 1815 Woodward Ave., McKee’s 
Rocks, Pa.; No. 305, Robert Floyd McGrew, 
Washington Ave., Finleyville, Pa.; No. 306, 
William M. Medbery, 180 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 307, Robert C. Nelligan, 
5517—138th St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
No. 308, Francis Andrews Nielsen, 2332 
Monroe St., Corvallis, Ore.; No. 309, Frank 
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R. Peterson, 9201 Foster Rd., Portland, Ore.; 
No. 310, John Garfield Rees, 107 Moreland St., 
Woodlawn, Pa.; No. 311, George Riendeau, 
Jr., 1417 S. 5th Ave., Maywood, IIl.; No. 312, 
Albert Seiler, 137—7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
No. 313, H. M. Sinclair, Jr., Woodland Ave. 
and N. Y. C. R. R.; No. 314, Charles W. San- 
ford, 56 High St., Clinton, Mass.; No. 315, 
Henry George Seidel, 211 Arch Ave., Greens- 
burg, Pa.; No. 316, Robert William Taylor, 
526 West Newton St., Greensburg, Pa.; No. 
317, Tony B. Thomas, 1301 East 14th St., 
San Leandro, Calif.; No. 318, Clarence Taylor 
Van Meter, 133 Clairtonica St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
No. 319, Clarence A. Vars, 8-10 High St., 
Westerly, R. I.; No. 320, Percy S. Walker, 201 
West 6th St., Topeka, Kans.; No. 321, Morris 
Whitman, 146 Amboy St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
No. 322, James D. Wood, 581-3 Foochow Rd., 
Shanghai, China. 

(Motion No. 39.) Vote on applications for 
active membership in the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

106. Applicants for Membership on Account 
of Contributions to the Headquarters Building 
Fund. ‘The following non-members of the A. 
Pu. A. have pledged $25.00 or more to he 
Headquarters Building Fund and have made 
a cash payment of $5.00 or more. They 
are entitled to membership and you are re- 
quested to vote on the applications which have 
been properly endorsed. 

H-667, William Barland, 827 Union Ave., 
Bronx, New York, N. Y.; H-668, Matthew 
Charles Benincasa, 1950 Washington Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; H-669, Richard Clayson 
Brush, Zionsville, Ind.; H-670, Wayne P. 
Chesbro, 147 Church St., Gilroy, Calif.; H-671, 
Francis Bernard Colavecchio, 114 Newton St., 
Hartford, Conn.; H-672, Charles Danakos, 14 
Lime St., Providence, R. I.; H-673, Chalmer 
Densmore, Locke, N. Y.; H-674, Gilbert 
Dougherty, 12 W. Wash. St., Sullivan, Ind.; 
H-675, Marion Everly, Jr., Mt. Jackson, Va.; 
H-676, Nathaniel Truman Fawcett, Johnson 
City, Texas; H-677, Martin S. Fealy, 1101 
Penna. Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C.; H-678, 
Leon Galehouse, Jr., Carrington, N. Dak.; H- 
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679, Joseph F. Gonciarz, 2458 N. Lotus Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; H-680, DeForrest E. Grahame, 
Box 1595, Holdenville, Okla.; H-681, Lester 
Lincoln Green, 1297 Park Ave., Meadville, Pa.; 
H-682, Charles Greenstein, 72 Plauderville 
Ave., Garfield, N. J.; H-683, Morris Gold- 
stein, 1001 Faile St., New York, N. Y.; H-684, 
William G. Hintz, 702 Portage Ave., So. Bend, 
Ind.; H-685, Curtis A. Holbein, 445 High St., 
Wadsworth, Ohio; H-686, Earl W. Jorgensen 
515 Mill St., Elgin, Ill.; H-687, Harry Gilbert 
Julian, 221 Oakley Court, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; H-688, William Kaplan, 110-01 
Corona Ave., Corona, L.I., N. Y.; H-689, George 
G. Kellams, Austins Drug Store, Bedford, Ind.; 
H-690, Eugene C. Klapheke, 1522 Rosewood 
St., Louisville, Ky.; H-691, Gerald M. Lacerre, 
177 W. 102nd St., New York, N. Y.; H-692, 
Henry Magadini, 7041 Chatfield Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; H-693, Carl Maisel, 86 Orange St., 
Bloomfield, N. J.; H. 694, William Ernest 
Martz, Herndon, Va.; H-695, Frederick W. 
Matthews, Hoagland Ave., Rockaway, N. J.; 
H-696, William K. Munsey, 2348 East Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio; H-697, Richard William 
Munz, 2316 Parade St., Erie, Pa.; H-698, 
Albert F. Nickel, 415 Carline Ave., Pratt City, 
Ala.; H-699, Odin D. O’Gorden, Lignite, N. 
Dak.; H-700, Elizabeth Dell Powell, 2211 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.; H-701, Jacob 
Ramras, 631 Southern Blvd., New York, N. Y.; 
H-702, Karl W. Scherer, 250 Jefferson Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y.; H-703, Mildred Emma 
Schlogenhauf, 715 Forest Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H-704, Sander A, Shube, 411 Kingston 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H-705, J. Clyde Sim- 
mons, Assumption, IIl.; H-706, Rodney Snay, 
338 Broad Ave. N. W., Canton, Ohio; H-707, 
Banks M. Stahl, Park Place, Cranbury, N. J.; 
H-708, Kenneth D. Tohulka, 421 S. Parry, S. 
Bend, Ind.; H-709, Samuel Vogel, 132-03 
Cronston Ave., Rockaway Park, L. I., N. Y. 

(Motion No. 40.) Vote on applications of 
contributors to the Headquarters Building 
Fund for membership in the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


E. F. Kewry, Secretary. 





MOVEMENTS OF ORGANISMS AUTOMATICALLY FILMED. 


A device for automatically filming those portions desired of the growth of various or- 
ganisms has been perfected by Carl D. Clarke, medical illustrator of the University Hospital, 
Baltimore. With the aid of the machine Mr. Clarke has taken pictures, through a microscope, 
of a flower’s growth, the beating of a turtle’s heart, etc., without the necessity of continuous 
running of the camera and consequent waste of film and power. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE. 


It is quite unusual to have the opportunity and privilege, in the same issue of the JOURNAL, 
of recording the appreciation and recognition of European authorities relative to the research of 
two of our members. 

* The introduction of the contributions of Solvents in Pharmacy, published in the JouRNAL 
OF THE A. Pu. A. in 1917, explains the connection of the later articles by Prof. J. U. Lloyd with 
those of the PROCEEDINGS OF THE A. Pu. A. in the volumes of 1879-1885. During the earlier years 
Prof. Lloyd contributed a series of papers entitled ‘Precipitates in Fluid Extracts.’’ This cosmo- 
politan text enabled him to enter into any desired phase of plant pharmacy manipulation; the 
study chiefly concerning physics as applied to or involved in pharmacy. Dr. Wolfgang Ostwald 
recognizes the work of Prof. Lloyd as the foundation of colloidal chemistry. 

Dr. Ostwald asked for permission several years ago to reprint the articles in question because 
of their importance in the fundamentals of colloidal chemistry. In commenting on the reprint 
Dr. Ostwald said, “It has not been customary heretofore to print in Kolloid Zeitschrift und 
Kolloidchemischen Beihefte reproduction of already printed articles. The Editor, however, is of 
the opinion that the greater number of the readers, after the study of Lloyd’s treatise, will share 
his views that we are here confronted with an even unusually original communication.”’ 

Professor Ostwald has continued his studies of the work of Professor Lloyd and the latter 
has prepared his investigations of a half century ago for publication in the JOURNAL so that this 
important work will be on record. Professor Ostwald writes that ‘‘modern physical chemistry 
confirms and proves in a beautiful manner the observations Professor Lloyd made so many years 
ago.”” He also has suggested that owing to the importance of having it recorded authoritatively, 
the table contributed to the JoURNAL A. Pu. A., 1917, should not be overlooked. 

The following is printed in compliance with the suggestion. Reference is made to Table I, 
p. 137, JouRNAL A. Pu. A., February, 1918, together with Dr. Ostwald’s comments; the table is 
increased by two series of figures. ‘‘These represent the values of two very general physico- 
chemical properties of liquids; e the so-called Dielectric constant, and m the so-called dipole 
moment. 

“In reality they are both electrical quantities, the latter of which is entirely modern, 7. ¢., 
being only a few years old. But the newer theory of matter is more and more in need of such 
electrical quantities, and makes better headway with them than with the physico-chemical 
properties heretofore used. 

“The figures given show this: The 3 classes of solvents found by you experimentally 
correspond to 3 classes having Dielectric consts. e of different order of magnitude. Class I con- 
tains exclusively liquids with high values for e. Class II with intermediate, and Class III only 
liquids with the smallest dielectric consts. thus far known. Hence Lloyd’s classification corre- 
sponds exactly with one which the modern theory of liquids would make on a theoretical basis, 
and it again furnishes handsome proof of the exactness of Lloyd’s purely experimental work, 
demonstrating also how far he is able to reach in this manner, although such proof is almost super- 
fluous to one who is acquainted with his work. 

“According to latest investigation, however (in which Dr. Ostwald has a rather considerable 
share), the constant e is not sufficient in characterizing in all cases the physico-chemical behavior 
of liquids. Another, sometimes even more important constant is m, the magnitude of the so- 
called dipole moment. ‘These figures in Table I tell us the following: Class III (so-called isolating 
liquids) has not only the smallest known values of e, but also the smallest values of m. 

“Conversely, Class I has intermediate values of m, although the highest values for e. Of 
especial interest, however, is the middle Class II. Acetone, then amyl alcohol, have exception- 
ally high dipolar values. That for acetone is one of the highest that are known for liquids in gen- 
eral use; a value still higher is possessed, e. g., by nitrobenzene. This is not considered accidental 
at all that the conspicuous position of acetone as a solvent, which Lloyd has so well emphasized, 





* Quotation from an address by E. G. Eberle before Maryland Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, printed in the Maryland Pharmacist. 
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is closely linked with this high value for the dipolar moment. Thus also in this respect his 
observations were confirmed by the most modern development of the physical chemistry of organic 
liquids. 

Of course in giving this numerical characterization of the phenomena, their theory is not 
explained. The table follows. Dr. Ostwald will send studies in which such figures are given 
for about 250 liquids. 


E U 
Class I abt. 43 ? 1. Glycerin 
81 Fe i 2. Water 
26 1.6 3. Alcohol (water) 
31 1.5 4. Methyl alcohol 
Class II. 20 27 5. Acetone 
5 6. Chloroform 
16 1.8 7. Amylic alcohol 
? ? 8. Acetic ether 
4 4 9. Sulphuric ether 
Class III. 2.2 0.1 10. Benzol 
2.6 ? (x) 11. Carbondisulphide 
abt. 2 ? (x) 12. Benzine 
abt. 2 ? (x) 13. Turpentine oil 
abt. 2 ? (x) 14. Liquid petrolatum. 


(x) very small 
e so-called dielectric constant 
u Dipole-momentum 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PUBLISHERS OF THE ARCHIV FUR EX PERIMENTELLE 
PATHOLOGIE UND PHARMAKOLOGIE BY DR. DAVID I. MACHT, BALTIMORE, MD.: 


a3 ERMIT me to call attention in this place to the gross neglect of three authors who have 
P recently published in your journal to give at least a passing notice to American literature 
concerning the problems on which they have been working. As it happens that the 
three papers to which I am referring have each failed to mention the priority of the work which 
I, myself, have done, I wish to take the opportunity of correcting the false impression thus produced 
and in this way also at the same time to speak for a more diligent international codperation in 
respect to quoting scientific literature. As I am fully aware, English-speaking writers have been 
guilty of the same negligence. 

“In volume 124, page 245, a Japanese Dr. Kayaga published an article on the oil of Sabina. 
He makes no reference whatever to an extensive research which I have done nearly fifteen years 
ago on emmenatogue oils, including the oil of Sabina, and which was published in the Journal of 
Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics (1912), volume 4, page 547, and in the Journal of the A. 
M. A. (1913), volume 61, page 105. Kayaga’s work is practically a repetition of mine and his 
results show very little that is new. 

‘Again in Schmiedeberg’s Archiv, volume 126, page 307, Dr. Poos published an article on experi- 
ments with the isolated iris muscle and describes a method seemingly original. In this paper he 
gives no reference at all to my extensive work on the subject in which I believe I was the first to 
utilize the method of isolated iris muscle. My work was published in the Archives internationales de 
pharmacodynamie (1922), volume 22, page 175, and JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION (1922), volume 11, page 882. 

“Now in a very recent number of the Archiv, volume 127 (January 1928), page 174, we read 
another contribution, Uber das Zusammenwirken der Opiumalkaloide am Atemzentrum, by Dr. 
Alexander Rikl in which he states that the effect of opium combinations on the respiratory center 
has been studied very little and then goes ahead to describe his seemingly important experiments. 
As a matter of fact thirteen years ago in 1915 in the Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics, volume 7, pages 339 to 373, I have published an elaborate contribution entitled ‘Ac- 
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tion of the Opium Alkaloids, Individually and in Combination with Each Other, on the Respira- 
tion,’ in which I have employed not only the method of Dreser and Impens which Rikl used, 
but also metabolic studies and perfusion experiments on the medulla. This work has been 
widely quoted and I find that it is cited directly in the 1920 edition of Meyer and Gottlieb’s Experi- 
mental Pharmacology which I have before me on page 381. 

“This communication is written as an appeal for a closer mutual study of international litera- 
ture in connection with scientific investigations, at least in the medical field. Far be it from me 
to belittle the work of the esteemed writers mentioned above, and I hope that they will accept this 





correction in a proper and friendly spirit.” 


The following comment is expressive of the fair-mindedness and high ideals of the Archiv. 
P. S.—As we have an international interest we recognize the question raised in the above and 
as we also seek to reciprocate, we do not hesitate to submit the letter to our co-workers, and 


contributors. 


STATE ASSOCIATION OFFICERS. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Among the speakers at the West Virginia 
meeting held at White Sulphur Springs were 
the following: Clyde L. Eddy, J. C. Peacock, 
Jerry McQuade, Herbert R. Mays. 

Among the topics discussed at the Round 
Table were state and national legislation, pro- 
hibition and narcotic regulations and pharma- 
ceutical ethics. Plans were formulated for pre- 
senting a new pharmacy law which is to include 
the professional public health bill. 

Morgantown was selected for the next place 
of meeting and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, S. Monroe Bledsoe, Beckley; 
First Vice-President, Earl Fortney, Fairmount; 
Second Vice-President, Robert R. Pierce, 
Richwood; Third Vice-President, Carl Kesling, 
Richwood; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Lester Hay- 
man, Morgantown. 


WISCONSIN. 


Hon. Clyde Kelly addressed the Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical Association at their annual 
meeting held at Greenlake June 26th to 28th. 
Other speakers were Robert J. Ruth on “Chain 
Stores and the Narcotic Laws.”” The Vice-Presi- 
dent of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION, Alfred W. Pauley, represented the 
A. Pn. A. and also spoke on ‘‘The Work of the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau.” Secretary S. C. 
Henry spoke for the N. A. R. D. Other 
speakers were Dr. Edward Kremers of the 
University of Wisconsin and Hon. Henry 
Staab, member of the Wisconsin Legislature. 

The inspector of the Pharmacy Board re- 
ported that 762 stores had been inspected dur- 
ing the year; that there were 21 prosecutions, 
11 convictions, and 8 cases still in court. The 


resolution adopted provides for a chairman of 
the Association in each Congressional District 
with power to appoint sub-committees to work 
in the interest of Association activities. 

The Veterans’ dinner held during the Con- 
vention was largely attended. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
the 50th anniversary, and this brings the 
suggestion that it might be a good idea for all 
of the state associations that have arrived at the 
50th year to have some features of the Jubilee 
celebration in common. As the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION encouraged the 
formation of State Associations, and has con- 
tinuously given them encouragement, recogni- 
tion in some form might be given it. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, William G. Rheineck, Milwaukee; 
Vice-Presidents, Clarence Andrae, Adams; 
B. F. de Hosson, Greenlake; Oscar B. Olsen, 
Superior; Secretary, E. B. Heimstreet, Lake 
Mills; Treasurer, Hugo F. Wussow, Milwaukee. 

Greenlake was selected for the next place of 
meeting. 


DRUG BUSINESS GOOD IN ENGLAND 


The demand for essential oils, drugs and 
chemicals is approximately the same in 
England as in the United States and the 
demand for drugs and medicines is probably 
somewhat larger relatively, as the mass of 
the population suffers more from slight illness 
than do people in the United States. 

Cosmetics and perfumes are much less used 
than in the United States and the demand for 
basic materials for such preparations is con- 
siderably smaller. The demand for all prod- 
ucts of the pharmaceutical industry is in the 
main supplied by domestic manufacturers. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
Editor: E. G. Eseriz, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Members of the Council, A. Pa. A.: S. L. Hmron, Chairman; Cuartes H. LAWALL, 
Vice-Chairman; E. F. Kewry, Secretary; H. V. Anny, A. G. DuMez, Geo. M. Berincer,f H.C. 
CHRISTENSEN, J. A. Kocn, J. H. BEAL, W. B. Day, T. J. Braptey. Ex-Officio Members: C. W. 
Jounson, President; AMBROSE HUNSBERGER, JOSEPH Jacoss, Vice-Presidents; C. W. Houron, 
Treasurer; E. G. EBERLE, Editor of the Journal; A.G. DuMez, Editor of the Year Book; LRonaRD 


SELTZER, Chairman of the House of Delegates. 


Collaborators: The Members of the Council; E. FutLteERtToN Cook, Chairman, U. S. P. 
Revision Committee; W. L. Scovitte, Chairman, N. F. Revision Committee; the Chairmen of 
the Sections, A. Po. A.; L. W. Rowsg, M. N. Forp, Apiey B. Nicuois, C. LEONARD O’CONNELL, 
W. P. PorTERFIELD; Epwarp SPEASE, President, A. A. C. P.; CHARLES B. JorpAN, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, A. A. C. P.; A. C. Taytor, President, N. A. B. P.; Henry C. CHRISTENSEN, 


Secretary, N. A. B. P. 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES. 


The following additional articles have been 
accepted as conforming to the rules of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association for admission 
to New and Nonofficial Remedies. A copy 
of the rules on which the Council bases its 
action will be sent on application. 

W. A. PUCKNER, Secretary. 


BISMUTH SODIUM TARTRATE- 
SEARLE.—A basic sodium bismuth tartrate 
containing from 72.7 to 73.9 per cent of bis- 
muth. 

Actions and Uses.—Bismuth sodium tar- 
trate-Searle is proposed as a means of obtaining 
the systemic effects of bismuth in the treatment 
of syphilis (See Bismuth Compounds, New and 
Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 104). 

Dosage.-—0.03 Gm. ('/2 grain) by intra- 
muscular injection, preferably into the gluteal 
muscle. The initial dose is 0.015 Gm. (!/4 
grain), increased to 0.03 Gm. (!/2 grain) with 
the second dose and continued in two or three 
doses weekly for from six to ten weeks. 


Manufactured by G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago. 
U. S. patent 1,663,201 (March 20, 1928; expires 1945). 
No U. S. trademark. 

Ampoules Bismuth Sodium Tartrate-Searle, 2 cc.: 
Each ampule contains bismuth sodium tartrate-Searle, 
0.03 Gm., benzyl alcohol 0.040 Gm., sucrose 0.50 Gm. 
in water sufficient to make 2cc. Each ampule contains 
more than 2 cc. of solution. 

Bismuth sodium tartrate-Searle is a finely divided, 
white powder, odorless and tasteiess; permanent in 
air. The product is soluble in about three parts of 
water, except for a slight residue (0.1 per cent); the 
residue is soluble in sodium hydroxide solution. The 
aqueous solution is alkaline to litmus paper. When 
acid is added gradually to an aqueous solution of 
bismuth sodium tartrate-Searle a precipitate is pro- 
duced, which dissolves on the gradual addition of an 
alkali. 

Dissolve 0.5 Gm. of bismuth sodium tartrate-Searle 
in 25 cc. of water; heat to 50 C.; add 1.5 Gm. of sodium 
hydrosulphite dissolved in 5 cc. of 10 per cent ammonia 
water: a precipitate of metallic bismuth forms, To 


about 2 cc. of the aqueous solution (10 per cent) add a 
few drops of copper sulphate solution. A blue pre- 
cipitate is formed, which is soluble in potassium hy- 
droxide solution. On standing, the alkaline solution 
gradually deposits a precipitate. Ignite 3 Gm. in a 
quartz crucible, cool, and cautiously add drop by drop 
just sufficient nitric acid to dissolve the residue when 
it is warmed; pour the acid solution into 100 cc. of 
water, evaporate the filtrate on the water bath to 30 
cc., again filter and divide the filtrate into 5 cc. por- 
tions; to one portion add an equal volume of diluted 
sulphuric acid: the liquid does not become cloudy 
(lead). Add an excess of ammonia water to another 
portion: the supernatant liquid does not exhibit a 
bluish tin (copper). Add to another portion diluted 
hydrochloric acid: a precipitate, insoluble in an excess 
of hydrochloric acid and soluble in ammonia water, is 
not formed (silver) Ignite 1 Gm. in a quartz crucible: 
The residue meets the requirements of Bettendorf’s 
test, U.S. P. X, p. 430 (arsenic). 

Dry about 1 Gm. of sodium bismuth tartrate-Searle, 
weighed accurately, at 100 C. to constant weight: 
the loss is from 2.6 to 3.6 per cent. 

Dissolve about 0.5 Gm. of bismuth sodium tartrate- 
Searle, accurately weighed, in 20 to 30 cc. of water and 
add sufficient hydrochloric acid to redissolve the pre- 
cipitate first formed, saturate the solution with hydro- 
gen sulphide; collect the precipitate of bismuth sul- 
phide, wash it successively with water, alcohol, carbon 
disulphide, and ether and dry it at 100 C.: the weight 
of bismuth sulphide is equivalent to not less than 72.7 
nor more than 73.9 per cent of bismuth (Bi). 


EPHEDRINE HYDROCHLORIDE-AB- 
BOTT (See New and Nonofficial Remedies, 
1928, p. 176). 

The following dosage form has been ac- 
cepted: 

Tablets Ephedrine Hydrochloride-Abbott, '/4 grain. 

EPHEDRINE SULPHATE-P. D. & CO. 
(See New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 
178). 

The following dosage forms have been ac- 
cepted: 

Capsules Ephedrine Sulphate-P. D. & Co., 0.05 Gm. 


(3/4 grat). 
Glaseplic Ampoules Ephedrine Sulphate-P. D. & Co., 


0.05 Gm. (3/4 grain), I cc. 
From Jour. A. M. A., June 3, 1928. 
PAROIDIN.—Parathyroid Extract-Hanson. 


—An aqueous solution containing the active 
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principle or principles of the parathyroid 
gland of cattle and having the property of 
relieving the symptoms of parathyroid tetany 
and of increasing the calcium content of blood 
serum. It is standardized by its capacity 
to increase the blood serum calcium in para- 
thyroidectomized dogs: one Hanson unit being 
defined as one one-hundredth of the amount of 
solution required to produce an increase of 
0.001 Gm. of calcium (Ca) in the blood serum 
of parathyroidectomized dogs weighing ap- 
proximately 15 Kg., the increase being deter- 
mined after administrations to dogs (twenty- 
four hours after operation) of a sufficient quan- 
tity of solution to cause an average increase in 
blood serum calcium of 3 mg. within six hours. 

Actions and Uses.—Paroidin is of pro- 
nounced and definite value in the treatment of 
tetany. It has been used experimentally, but 
with inconclusive results, in a number of other 
conditions, such as chorea, gastric and duodenal 
ulcers, and delayed healing of wounds. To 
guard against the serious consequences of 
hyperthyroidism, excessive doses of paroidin 
must be avoided and large doses of the prepara- 
tion must not be administered without estima- 
tion of the blood serum calcium. 

Dosage.—The average adult dose of paroidin 
is 0.2 to 0.4 cc. (380 to 60 Hanson units) every 
twelve hours for five or six days, never more 
than ten days in succession. Treatment 
should then be discontinued for a week or two, 
to be resumed if necessary. For children the 
initial dose should not exceed 0.1 to 0.2 cc. 
(15 to 30 Hanson units). 

Paroidin is administered subcutaneously or 
intramuscularly; not intravenously. 


Manufactured by Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 
U. S. patent applied for. U.S. trademark. 

Paroidin, 5 cc.: Each cubic centimeter contains 150 
Hanson units. 

Fresh bovine parathyroid glands from which fat and 
connective tissue have been removed are ground and 
extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid (approximately 
0.5 per cent) at the boiling temperature for about 
one hour. The mixture is then chilled, filtered to re- 
move fat, and the filtrate treated with an aqueous 
solution of trinitrophenol to precipitate the active 
principle together with some protein. The precipitate 
is collected and extracted with acetone and alcohol 
containing hydrochloric acid. An excess of acetone is 
then added to precipitate the active fraction in the form 
of a water-soluble powder, which is then redissolved in 
water, diluted to the proper potency, sterilized, and sub- 
mitted to standardization and sterility tests 


SQUIBBS VITAVOSE.—A maltose-dextrin 
preparation representing the water-soluble 
extractives of malted wheat germ. It is com- 
posed, approximately, of maltose, 38 per cent; 
dextrins, 20 per cent; soluble proteins, 8 per 
cent; soluble amino and other nitrogenous 
substances, 7 per cent; mineral salts, 4 per 
cent; moisture, 3 per cent. It is standardized 
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physiologically to contain at least 100 times the 
amount of the antineuritic factor (vitamin B) 
contained in fresh, raw, certified, whole cow’s 
milk. The nutritive value of the 500 Gm. 
corresponds to approximately 1940 calories. 

Actions and Uses.—Vitavose is used as an 
adjunct in the diet of children and invalids 
and where there is a need for greater amounts 
of vitamin B than are furnished by the indi- 
vidual’s customary diet. It may be used to 
supplement the carbohydrate and vitamin B 
content of cow’s milk. 

Dosage.—Vitavose may be used in milk mix- 
tures in approximately the same proportions 
by weight as lactose, or in amounts to meet the 
carbohydrate requirements of the invalid in 
place of or in addition to other carbohydrates. 
When vitavose is used because of its vitamin 
B content, the manufacturer recommends that 
children and adults be given 15 Gm. (1 table- 
spoonful) one to three times a day. 


Manufactured by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
U. S. patent 1,541,263 (June 9, 1925; expires 1942). 
U. S. trademark 177,061. 

Vitavose is prepared by freeing wheat germs of oil, 
cooking, malting and extracting under conditions de- 
signed to assure maximum extraction of the nutritive 
elements and to preserve the vitamin B content. The 
clarified extract is then brought to dryness. 

It occurs as fine golden-yellow granules possessing an 
agreeable malty taste. It is very hygroscopic and 
readilv soluble in water. 

The maltose in Squibb’s vitavose is determined by the 
Munson and Walker General Method, Official and 
Tentative Methods of Analysis of the A. O. A. C., ed. 
2, p. 190. The dextrin is determined by the method 
described in Leach: ‘‘Food Inspection,’’ ed. 4, p. 654. 
The estimation of protein, solubic amino and other 
nitrogenous substances is made by the method de- 
scribed in the ‘‘Method of Analysis, A. O. A. C.,’’ 1919, 
p. 168, chapter 14, par. 5; of moisture, ibid, p. 177, 
par. 2; of ash (Fe and Ca), ibid., pp. 39-41. Malto- 
Dextrins are determined by evaporating the alcoholic 
filtrate and washings to dryness under vacuum and 
determining the reducing sugars on the residue both 
before and after inversion, the difference between these 
results being calculated as dextrose and reported as 
malto-dextrins (Inversion Method, p. 186, Munson and 
Walker General Method, p. 190, A. O. A. C., ed. 2). 
The vitamin B content is determined by a modification 
of the method described by Osborne and Mendel (J. 
Biol. Chem., 64, 743, 1922). 


GENTIAN VIOLET MEDICINAL (See New 
and Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 172). 

The following dosage form has been accepted: 

Gentian Violet Capsules - Swan - Myers, 1 grain: 
Each keratin coated capsule contains gentian violet 
medicinal-N. N. R., 0.65 Gm.; with lactose. 

Prepared by the Swan-Myers Company, Indian- 
apolis. 

EPHEDRINE HYDROCHLORIDEPEMCO 
(See New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 
176). 

The following dosage form has been accepted: 

Capsules Ephedrine H ydrochloride-Pemco, '/4 grain. 

Capsules Ephedrine Hydrochloride-Pemco, 0.3 Gm.: 


Each red capsule contains ephedrine hydrochloride- 
Pemco without diluent. 


From Jour. A. M. A., July 7, 1928. 
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THE FAMILY MEDICINE CLOSET. 


Dr. F. W. Palfrey (Hygeia) suggests the 
following list of drugs to be kept in the family 
medicine closet for emergencies. (Drugs to 
be marked clearly by name.) 

Glycerin. 

Boric acid solution, 4 per cent or saturated. 

Quinine (only for malaria). 

Acetylsalicylic acid—Aspirin. Label ‘‘One 
or two for headache or for slight fever.”’ 

Castor oil. 

Seidlitz powders. 

Extract of cascara, 3-grain tablets. 

(The above three to be labeled ‘“‘Not to be 
taken for pain.’’) 

Bismuth subgallate or subcarbonate. Label 
“Half a level teaspoonful 3 or 4 times a day 
for diarrhea.” 

Milk of magnesia. 

Sodium bicarbonate. 

Wine of ipecac. Label “For croup, 5 to 
10 drops every four hours in afternoon and 
evening as preventive. In an attack, a tea- 
spoonful.” 

Compound tincture of benzoin. Label “‘A 
teaspoonful to the quart of boiling water. 
Inhale the steam.”’ 

Tincture of iodine—half an ounce. 

Boric acid ointment. 

Supplies: Books on first-aid medicine and 
surgery, nursing and diets. 

Bedpan, drinking tube, enema _ syringe, 
croup kettle, sterile gauze “‘sponges,”’ sterile- 
absorbent cotton, gauze bandage, cotton. 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher, has been 
elected President of the Benjamin Franklin 
Memorial Committee to raise funds for the 
erection of a $10,000,000 memorial to Benja- 
min Franklin for his ‘‘discovery of electricity.” 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, surgeon-general of 
the United States Public Health Service, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the 
Royal Society of Medicine of Great Britain 
for ‘‘meritorious work and ability as a scientist 
and leader in public health affairs.” 

Dr. Louis I. Harris, Commissioner of Health 
of the City of New York, has resigned and will 
become sanitary administrator for the National 
Dairy Products Corporation. Dr. Harris had 
been a member of the administrative and tech- 
nical staffs of the local department of health 
for a number of years when made commissioner 
by Mayor Walker. 
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Dr. R. A. Hatcher, with N. B. Eddy, has 
corroborated former investigations by Hatcher 
and Weiss that nicotine neutralizes the emetic 
action of all pure digitalis principles which 
are in common use, and also that of many of 
the crude drugs of this group. 

Edmund White known to American phar- 
macists for his work in connection with the 
British Pharmacopeeia, has retired from the 
British Pharmaceutical Council. Mr. White 
is untiring in his efforts for pharmacy. He 
is the representative of Great Britain and a 
member of the International Pharmaceutical 
Federation. 

Through the donations made by the late 
C. G. Lloyd, Cornell University has three 
Wild Life Preserves—1400 acres near Slater- 
ville, N. Y., 110 acres near Ringwood, and 80 
acres near McLean. With these preserves Cor- 
nell University will always have an oppor- 
tunity of studying plant and animal life in 
situations where interference by the public is 
reduced toa minimum. The donor is a brother 
of our senior Past-President John Uri Lloyd. 

Through the generosity of an anonymous 
donor interested in the subject of chemical 
education a professorial chair in this field has 
been endowed for the immediate future in the 
Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. Neil E. 
Gordon has been elected to the position. Dr. 
Gordon is at the present time head of the de- 
partment of chemistry at the University of 
Maryland and state chemist; he is a member of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The present year marks the centenary of 
Wohler’s publication of the synthesis of urea. 
Concerning this epoch-making discovery, Pro- 
fessor Hofmann wrote in his biography of 
Wohler: ‘‘The present generation, which is 
constantly gathering such rich harvests from 
the territory won for it by Wo6hler, can only 
with difficulty transport itself back to that 
remote period which the creation of an organic 
compound within the body of an animal or 
plant appeared to be conditioned in some 
mysterious way by the vital force, and they 
can hardly realize the impression which the 
building up of urea from its elements made 
on men’s minds.’’ Wohler was for a time a 
pharmacy inspector. 

One of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION veteran members, E. W. Runyon, 
is making a trip around the world. 

Adelaide Rudolph, former librarian of New 
York College of Pharmacy, is contributing 
interesting historical data to The Messenger 
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culled from old letters and documents in 
Columbia University Library. 

W. Bruce Philip is the Grand Regent of 
Kappa Psi Fraternity, which will hold its 
annual meeting in Portland, Me., August 17th 
and 18th. Kappa Psi was founded at Russell 
Military Academy in 1879, New Haven, Conn. 

W. O. Richtman gave an illustrated lecture 
at Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association on 
his trip through Ireland, Scotland, England, 
Germany, Switzerland and France. He visited 
the botanical gardens of these countries and 
compared those of this country with them. 

J. Leon Lascoff is recovering, following an 
operation for acute appendicitis. 

Dr. William C. Anderson, who has been very 
ill for several weeks, is now on his way to re- 
covery. 

These faithful members would certainly be 
missed if absent from the meeting in Portland. 

Mrs. Charles W. Holton met with a painful 
accident while on an automobile trip, in 
Canada, with her husband and children. Mrs. 
Holton is up and about in her home, we are 
glad to learn. 

Charles F. Lanwermeyer, formerly Chief 
Chemist for John T. Milliken & Co., is now 
Control Chemist at the Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago. 

H. S. Forrer succeeds B. R. Rhies as narcotic 
agent for Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia and West Virginia. He was pre- 
viously in charge of the district comprising 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

President A. H. Vossmeyer, of the Southern 
California Retail Druggists’ Association, has 
prepared a comprehensive schedule of com- 
bination sales. The list is worthy of study by 
all retailers. 

C. L. Cox, who for the past ten years has been 
professor of pharmacy in the Valparaiso Uni- 
versity College of Pharmacy, has resigned and 
accepted a position as associate professor of 
pharmacy in The New Jersey College of Phar- 
macy. 


MARKET FOR VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINES IN CHILE. 


The presence of hookworm among sheep in 
certain areas of Chile is attributed to those 
sheep which have been imported for breeding 
purposes. However, the ravages of this 
disease in the sheep herds have caused not 
only losses of many animals but have resulted 
in a drop in prices paid for casings. 

Among the contagious diseases affecting 
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the cattle in Chile, probably the most common 
are anthrax, symptomatic anthrax, and epi- 
zoétic abortion, the last being also common 
among sheep and hogs. 

Exports of biologicals to Chile increased 
from $711 in 1923 to $24,000 in 1925, and de- 
creased to $20,120 in 1927. Chile ranked 
fifteenth as a purchaser of American biologicals 
in 1927 and was a customer for $316,360 worth 
of other medicinal preparations. 


ONE PHARMACY FOR EACH 10,000 
PERSONS IN TURKEY. 

In accordance with the law passed by the 
National Assembly limiting the number of 
pharmacies in Turkey to one per 10,000 
persons, a long list of names of Constantinople 
pharmacies which must close was published on 
May 9th. It is understood, however, that the 
new law applies only to the preparation of 
prescriptions and that shops desiring to re- 
strict their business to the sale of prepared 
drugs and medicines will be allowed to con- 
tinue their activity. 


JUGOSLAVIA PRESCRIBES REGULA- 
TIONS FOR RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 
DRUG TRADE. 


The field of activities of each of the three 
types of enterprises engaged in the sale of 
pharmaceutical products and drugs in Jugo- 
slavia pharmacies, wholesale drug stores and 
retail drug stores, has been defined by the 
government, according to a report from U. S. 
Consul K. S. Patton, Belgrade. 

Wholesale and retail drug stores are classi- 
fied separately from pharmacies. The whole- 
sale drug stores, under the new régime, can 
sell only to pharmacies, chemical laboratories, 
hygenic institutions, and trade enterprises deal- 
ing in drugs, chemicals, poisons and products 
necessary for technical and agricultural needs. 

Retail drug stores may, under the new 
regulations, sell direct to individual customers, 
under the rules prescribed for the sale of the 
products which they handle. 





We are advised of the death of Ferd F. Koch, 
former president of Colorado Pharmaceutical 
Association, July 8th. Further notice will be 
made. 

Sympathy is expressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
B. L. Maltbie in their bereavement by the 
death of their only daughter Harriet Maltbie 
Millea. The deceased was married about a 
year ago. 
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OBITUARY. 


JOHN B. THOMAS. 


John Benjamin Thomas, member of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 
1906, died at his home in Baltimore August 10th, 





JOHN B. THOMAS. 


following an illness of about eighteen months. 
He was born at Carroll’s Manor, Frederick 
County, Md., December 6, 1850, the son of 


John Benjamin and Charlotte Thomas, a 


scion of an old English family, which settled 
near Annapolis in 1647. He received his early 
education in the public schools and at Mer- 
cersburg Academy; coming to Baltimore the 
young man enrolled as a student of Maryland 
College of Pharmacy and graduated in 1872. 

Following his graduation he entered into 
partnership with Albert E. Thompson and 
this business was later merged with that 
of Lilly, Rogers & Co. In 1892 Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Thompson withdrew from the firm 
and located at Light and Baltimore Sts., where 
the business, which developed into one of the 
largest retail establishments of this section of 
the country, is still located. Mr. Thompson 
died in 1906. 

The deceased held membership in various 
local, state and national associations and main- 
tained an active interest in them; he was ac- 
tive in the affairs of the University of Mary- 
land, held membership in the University Club, 
the Baltimore Country and Civilian clubs, and 
in the Sons of the Revolution. He was a for- 
mer president of Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Association, of the General Alumni Association, 
of Maryland University and a trustee of the 
endowment fund of the University. 

Mr. Thomas was a gentleman of the old 
school, he enjoyed the company of his friends 
and was ever considerate of others. Of the 
Protestant Episcopal faith, he was a member 
of the congregation of the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation and a member of the lay council of 
the cathedral. Mrs. Thomas, née Effie H. 
Harris, and two sons John B. Jr. and Howell 
H , survive the deceased. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


PROGRAM OF THE JULY ISSUE. 


Since the printing of the program in the 
July number of the JouRNAL quite a number 
of additional papers have been received and 
the titles of several papers have been changed 
by request of the authors. Two errors occurred 
in the Section on Practical Pharmacy and 
Dispensing, the officers are: Chairman, Adley 
B. Nichols, 145 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; First Vice-Chairman, I, M. Monell; 
Second Vice-Chairman, J... Powers; Secretary 
P. H. Dirstine, College Station, Pullman, 
Wash.; Delegate to House of Delegates, C. M. 
Snow. 


The dinner of Phi Delta Chi is scheduled for 
Wednesday, August 22nd, at 6:30 p.m. Other 
luncheons and dinners will be announced at 
the meeting. 

The papers received since the publication 
of the program in the July JourRNAL before 
August 5th, will be included in the official pro- 
gram. 

KAPPA PSI CONVENTION. 

The Kappa Psi Convention will open at 
Hotel Eastland, Portland, Me., on Friday 
morning, August 17th, and further sessions will 
be held Saturday and members will attend 
Church Sunday, and in the afternoon secret 
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work will be demonstrated, followed by election 
and installation of officers. Tentatively, the 
following will be the program of the convention: 
Reports of grand officers; reports of graduate 
chapters; reports of committees finishing 
chapter houses, promoting scholarship exempli- 
fication of ritual, discussion of ritual, formal 
meetings, other subjects of discussion, duties of 
officers, pledging and pledged resolutions, elec- 
tion of honorary members, interfraternity prob- 
lems, new collegiate chapters, work of graduate 
chapters, and new graduate chapters, AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, the Mask, 
the Agora, the next year’s Kappa Psi con- 
vention, new business. 

All members are urged to be present and 
join in the spirit of fraternity. 


OFFICERS OF STATE PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 1928-1929. 


Secretaries of Associations are respectfully 
asked to make corrections, and send in lists 
of officers and names of next convention 
cities to the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 10 W. Chase St., 
Baltimore, Md.—See preceding issues of the 
JOURNAL. 


ALABAMA. 


The business sessions of Alabama Pharma- 
ceutical Association were held on the Steamer 
City of Birmingham en route to New York, 
beginning June 9th. A stop was made in 
Savannah where the members were taken 
in charge by a local committee and enter- 
tained during the day. On arrival in New 
York the members were under guidance of 
a special committee headed by Clyde L. Eddy 
and T. F. Currens. 

Visits were made to the laboratories of E. 
R. Squibb & Sons, and Lehn & Fink, under 
the direction of R. D. Keim and William H. 
Gesell. A dinner was tendered the visitors 
on Wednesday evening through the courtesies 
of New York manufacturers, and under the 
auspices of the New York Branch A. Pu. A. 
Dr. H. V. Arny presided at the dinner and 
addresses of welcome were made by Secretary 
Robert R. Gerstner and Dr. Jacob Diner, 
responded to by President Hal. E. Duncan of 
the Alabama Association. 

Huntsville was selected for the next con- 
vention and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, J. T. Dumas, Foley; First Vice- 
President, W. W. Walker, Birmingham; Second 
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Vice-President, Ray Albright, Mobile; Secre- 
tary, W. E. Bingham, Tuscaloosa; Treasurer, 
W. H. Ward, Tuscaloosa. 


COLORADO. 


The registration of the Colorado Pharma- 
ceutical Association at Estes Park numbered 
318, exceeding that of last year. Among the 
speakers of the convention were John W. 
Gamble on ‘“‘A New Era in Retail Medicine,”’ 
‘Beacon Lights Ahead,’ and “The Next 
Revolution in Business.’’ In these the speaker 
stressed the necessity of keeping up with the 
times, of abandoning obsolete practices, and 
of anticipating the changes which are certain 
to come. 

Edward Westfield spoke on ‘Personality as 
a Business Asset.’’ Secretary E. F. Kelly’s 
subject was ‘‘The Status of Pharmaceutical 
Education,” he impressed the importance of 
the Headquarters Building for pharmacy. 
President William A. Oren of the N. A. R. D. 
spoke on ‘“‘The Accomplishments of the N. A. 
R. D. during the Year,’’ and asked for active 
support of the Capper-Kelly Bill. F. W. Nit- 
ardy discussed ‘‘Business Opportunity for 
Retail Druggists Which May Be Developed 
through Greater Knowledge in Nutritional 
Science.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Wm. J. Bishop, Greeley; First 
Vice-President, John M. James, Pueblo; 
Second Vice-President, M. 1,. Powell, Denver; 
Secretary, Charles J. Clayton, Denver; Trea- 
surer, Julius F. Ernest, Denver. 


FLORIDA. 


Among the speakers at the Florida meeting 
were D. G. Chatard, on ‘Planned Selling;’’ 
“The Story of Antivenin,’ by W. C. Autrey; 
“‘Salesmanship,’”’ by W. J. Husa; ‘Medicinal 
Plants,’”’ by B. V. Christensen; ‘‘Chain Store 
Competition,’’ by George F. Freymark. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, F. B. Stephens; 
St. Augustine; First Vice-President, J. H 
Bruns, Ocalla; Second Vice-President, J. G. 
Parrish, Tallahassee; Third Vice-President, R. 
H. Wilkinson, Winter Haven; Secretary-Man- 
ager, L,. J. Taylor, Eustis. 

St. Petersburg was chosen for the next place 
of meeting. 


GEORGIA. 


A feature of the Georgia meeting was the 
presentation by Vice-President Joseph Jacobs, 
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of the A. Pu. A., of a mahogany gavel on 
behalf of the Long family, made from the newel 
post of the stairway in the first home occupied 
by Dr. Crawford W. Long in Athens, Ga. 
This gift was in recognition by the Long family 
of the efforts put forth by the Georgia Pharma- 
ceutical Association in sustaining Dr. Long’s 
claim as the true discoverer of ether anesthesia. 
Dr. Jacobs was an apprentice in the pharmacy 
of Dr. Long. Dr. Jacobs also spoke as rep- 
resentative of the A. Pu. A. and in his re- 
marks referred to the services of former 
presidents of that organization, Dr. John 
Ingalls and George F. Payne. 

Valdosta was chosen for the 1929 meeting, 
and the following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, A. R. Munn, Atlanta; First 
Vice-President, Walter B. Jones, Savannah; 
Second Vice-President, George Wheat, Colum- 
bus; Third Vice-President, Thomas Mont- 
gomery, Thomasville. Secretary, Fred T. 
Bridges, was elected last year for a five-year 
term. T. C. Marshall of Atlanta was named 
delegate to the meeting of the N. A. R. D. 
and R. C. Wilson, dean of the College of Phar- 
macy at the University of Georgia, as repre- 
sentative to the A. Pn. A. 


ILLINOIS. 


Congressman Clyde Kelly spoke to the 
Illinois Association of the ‘Progress of 
Price Standardization Legislation.’’ A. Kiefer 
Mayer reported on “The Simplification of 
Stock,”’ and J. T. Woodside discussed ‘Plan 
Selling.” Carl Weeks spoke on “Looking 
Ahead;’’ Samuel C. Henry on ‘‘Facts vs. Fal- 
lacies;”’ S. L. Antonow on ‘Retail Drug Con- 
ditions in the United States.”’ 

The reports of Secretary Day and Treasurer 
Bennett showed a good financial condition of 
the Association and the report of the former 
included the election of 256 members. 

Next year will be the Goiden Anniversary 
meeting of the Association, and a Special 
Committee has been appointed to make plans 
for that convention. The following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: 

President, John A. Mahaffy, Chicago; 
First Vice-President, Archer T. Davis, Decatur; 
Second Vice-President, F. E. Neupert, Danville; 
Third Vice-President, Leo Nrazek, Chicago; 
Secretary, William B. Day, Chicago; Treasurer, 
George M. Bennett, Urbana. 

The recommendations of President Hirschy’s 
address were concurred in; among them were 
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labeling of packages of drugs, etc., as far as 
possible by the owners of the stores; a campaign 
for larger membership and the employment of 
a field man to carry on the work of closer 
coéperation of Presidents and Secretaries of 
various state associations, active support was 
pledged for the Capper-Kelly bill, and that 
no action be taken with reference to amend- 
ing or revising the pharmacy laws until after 
due and deliberate consideration has been 
given by the Legislative Committee. 
KENTUCKY. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term by Kentucky Pharmaceutical 
Association, at their convention at Mayfield: 

President, Thomas C. Pryse, Beattyville; 
Vice-Presidents, W. H. Poynter, London; 
Winn Davis, Glasgow; G. B. Kirkwood, 
Madisonville; Secretary, J. W. Gayle, Frank- 
fort; Assistant Secretary, G. M. Gayle, Frank- 


fort. 
MICHIGAN. 


Michigan Pharmaceutical Association went 
on record endorsing the principles of the 
Capper-Kelly bill and authorized the Presi- 
dent and Secretary to devise means whereby 
the congressmen and senators would become 
interested in the passage of the measure. 
Amendment to the Ownership Provision in 
the Michigan Law was favored, making the 
act conform with the Pennsylvania law. 

President Hurd’s address gave a résumé 
of the activities in the drug line during the 
year and the report of Secretary Turrell 
showed the Association to be in a healthy 
condition. 

The following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, J. M. Ciechanowski; Detroit; 
First Vice-President, Charles Koon, Muskegon; 
Second Vice-President, J. J. Watters, Saginaw; 
Secretary, R. A. Turrell, Croswell; Treasurer, 
Louis V. Middleton, Grand Rapids. 


NEBRASKA. 


The report of Secretary J. G. McBride 
showed the Association to be in good financial 
condition. Among the speakers of the con- 
vention were Secretary E. F. Kelly of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and 
President W. A. Oren of the N. A. R. D. 

Grand Island was selected as the place for 
the next annual convention and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Isaac Levy, Omaha; First Vice- 
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President, T. G. Slater, Hordville; Second 
Vice-President, S. C. Wilson, Lincoln; Third 
Vice-President, Jerry Hlava, Omaha; Fourth 
Vice-President, P. J. Connor, Omaha; Fifth 
Vice-President, Glenn Harlan, Lincoln; Trea- 
surer, D. D. Adams, Nehawka; Secretary, 
J. G. McBride, Lincoln; Prof. Howard C. 
Newton was elected delegate to the meeting 
of the A. Pu. A. in Portland, Me. 
NEW YORK. 

The Golden Jubilee meeting of the New York 
Pharmaceutical Association was held at Sara- 
toga Springs, June 19th to 22nd. President 
Tongue recommended an increase in the 
number of inspectors of the Board of Pharmacy 
and also an increase in the salaries so that the 
proper personnel may be secured. 

Among the speakers of the convention was 
Clyde L. Eddy on ‘Chain Stores in the Drug 
Field.””, Dr. Joseph L. Mayer was awarded 
the medal for the best scientific paper and 
Prof. C. P. Wimmer for the best paper on a 
commercial subject presented at the Associ- 
ation. 

Saratoga Springs was again selected for the 
next convention and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Pincus Herz, Mt. Vernon; First 
Vice-President, George F. Bigham, Buffalo; 
Second Vice-President, Nicholas S. Gesoalde, 
Brooklyn; Third Vice-President, Warren L,. 
Bradt, Albany; Secretary, Edward S. Dawson, 
Syracuse; Treasurer, R. A. Austin, Cairo. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The following were elected officers of North 
Carolina Pharmaceutical Association for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Warren W. Horne, Fayetteville; 
First Vice-President, C.C. Fordham, Sr., Greens- 
boro; Second Vice-President, J. C. Brantley, 
Raleigh; Third Vice-President, B. H. Wolfe, 
Charlotte; Secretary-Treasurer, J. G. Beard; 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Andrews, 
Burlington. ‘These are the first officers elected 
by the mail ballot plan. Ballots for nominees 
have been sent to all the members and must 
be returned within thirty days. 

The fiftieth annual meeting will be held 
at Asheville and J. A. Goode has been elected 
Local Secretary. 


‘Price Maintenance’ was one of the im- 


portant subjects under discussion and reso- 
lutions were passed favoring such a measure 
and also an Ownership Law conforming with 
that of Pennsylvania. 
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Among the speakers of the convention were 
Dr. Paul S. Pittenger on ‘Biological Assays 
Methods;” R. H. Hutchenson on ‘The Story 
of Antivenin;’”’ Jerry McQuade on ‘‘Some 
Things We Must Do to Keep Our Hats in the 
Ring.’’ Other speakers were Secretary S. C. 
Henry of the N. A. R. D. and C. O’H. Laughin- 
house of the North Carolina State Health 
Office. 

OREGON. 


The 39th annual convention of the Oregon 
State Pharmaceutical Association convened in 
Salem, June 9-11. Among the speakers of the 
convention were Secretary E. F. Kelly of the 
A. Px. A., whose subject was ‘“‘Pharmaceutical 
Education and Organization.’’ R. W. Reder 
of Vancouver spoke on ‘‘Education by Con- 
flagration,’’ outlining in these remarks what 
he had learned by personal experience relative 
to the necessity of being adequately insured. 

Dr. J. A. Linville, Assistant Prohibition 
Administrator, spoke on ‘Prohibition Regu- 
lations.” President L. B. Ferguson made 
“Honesty in Medicine” his key note. He 
stated that while the pharmacist is a merchant 
he must hold the highest ideals relative to his 
profession so as to maintain a high standing 
in public confidence. 

Other speakers were F. R. Peterson, of the 
N. A. R. D. and President C. W. Johnson of 
the A. Po. A. A. O. Mickelsen spoke on the 
“Modern Trend in Pharmacy.” ‘Practical 
Salesmanship”’ was the subject of S. F. Wors- 
wick. Judge Peter H. Darcy presided as 
toastmaster at the banquet. He had occupied 
the same position at the meeting of the Associ- 
ation 37 years ago; Dan J. Frey, Dr. Lee 
Stiener and A. E. Crosby were also present 
at the meeting referred to and the present one. 

Among the speakers at the banquet were 
F. R. Peterson, C. W. Johnson, and E. F. Kelly. 
The principal speaker of the evening was Gov. 
I. L. Patterson. 

An interesting feature of the convention was 
the Round Table discussion. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President, Stephen A. Matthieu, Portland; 
First Vice-President, S. R. Stevenson, Eugene; 
Second Vice-President, John T. Witty, Portland; 
Third Vice-President, John F. Allen, Corvallis; 
Secretary, Frank S. Ward, Portland; Treasurer, 
John Laue, Jr., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Among the accomplishments reported and 
the actions of note at the Pennsylvania 
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Pharmaceutical Association were the following: 
A Publicity Bureau at the central office; 
endorsement of Henry W. Merritt for Congress; 
the successful publishing of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmacist; detrimental revisions of the pro- 
hibition regulations were opposed. The Capper- 
Kelly Bill was favored. 

Former President L. L. Walton, voting dele- 
gate of the House of Delegates, A. Pu. A., 
summarized the activities of that ASSOCIATION 
at its last annual meeting. Secretary J. G. 
Noh outlined the work of the N. A. R. D. 
during the past year. Among others who 
addressed the meeting were Dr. F. R. Cawl, 
Associate Professor of Commerce at the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, on ‘‘Modern Selling 
Methods for Drug Stores;’’ Deputy Attorney 
General, Paul C. Wagner, on the ‘‘Recog- 
nition of Pharmacy as‘a Profession and the 
Local Problems Resulting Therefrom;’’ Clyde 
L. Eddy, on “Chain Stores in the Drug 
Field.” 

The workings of the Druggists Research 
Bureau were presented by D. G. Chatard and 
Raymond Hendrickson. Ambrose Hunsberger 
acted as Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. 

Bedford Springs was selected for the next 
annual meeting and the following officers were 
elected: 

President, George O. Yohe, Pittsburgh; 
First Vice-President, C. Leonard O’Connell, 
Pittsburgh; Second Vice-President, Cyrus W. 
Davis, Conemaugh; Secretary-Treasurer, Joseph 
G. Noh, Harrisburg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The South Carolina Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion held its fifty-second annual meeting at the 
Isle of Palms, June 13-14. Among the speakers 
of the Convention were Dr. E. L. Newcomb, 
D. G. Chatard, and Jerry McQuade, the latter 
spoke on ‘The Chain Store System,” the in- 
roads of which he thought could be offset by 
unified intelligent man-power and working 
together. 

The Geer Drug Co. entertained the members 
at a banquet. 

Columbia was selected for the convention of 
1929 and the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, I. A. Rigby, Spartanburg; First 
Vice-President, Herbert F. Dunning, Summer- 
ville; Second Vice-President, A. A. Coleman, 
Greenwood; Secretary, Frank M. Smith, re- 
elected for the 29th term. 
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TEXAS. 

Texas Pharmaceutical Association held its 
annual meeting at Abilene, June 12-13. 

President Philips gave a résumé of the year’s 
work and Secretary Adams presented a very 
satisfactory report of the Association’s activities. 

Among the speakers of the convention were 
R. L. Reader on “The Crisis.” Dr. J. W. Hunt 
spoke on ‘‘The Druggist’s Responsibility to his 
Community;” Frank A. Walter on ‘The 
Prescription Department, Its Work and Value 
to the Druggist.’”’ Other speakers were Sec- 
retary Samuel C. Henry of the N. A. R. D., and 
S. L. Antonow both of Chicago. 

Convention reports were made by George 
Keene for the N. A. R. D., Prof. W. F. Gidley 
for the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, W. H. Cousins for the N. A. B. P. 

The annual banquet was presided over by 
Hon. Charles E. Combs. 

Next year will be the fiftieth anniversary of 
Texas Pharmaceutical Association. The place 
of meeting is to be selected. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, J. Knox Pittard, 
Anson; First Vice-President, Henry F. Hein, 
San Antonio; Second Vice-President, John B. 
Ray, Abilene; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter D. 
Adams, Forney. 

UTAH. 

President Jacob Johnson’s address dealt with 
the need of a strong organization to chain store 
and the demoralizing business practices and the 
uncontrolled sale of poisons in the state. 

The reports of Secretary Cully and Treasurer 
Hedquist showed the Association finances to be 
in excellent condition. Among the speakers of 
the convention were Secretary E. F. Kelly, of 
the A. Pu. A., who spoke on “‘Pharmaceutical 
Education and Organization,” R. F. Peterson, 
on ‘“‘National Legislation Affecting the Retail 
Druggists,””’ Frank Folland, on ‘‘Lost Oppor- 
tunities,’ or ‘‘Looking into the Future.” 

Ogden was chosen for the 1929 meeting place 
and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Charles O. Watson, Midvale; 
First Vice-President, June W. Clark, Ogden; 
Second Vice-President, H. E. Peterson, Cedar 
City; Secretary, John Culley, Ogden; Trea- 
surer, George Flashman, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT. 


The 35th annual meeting of the Vermont 
Pharmaceutical Association was held at Lake 
Champlain Club. 
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Among the speakers were J. W. Abraham on 
“The U. S. P. and the N. F. Preparations;”’ 
O.W. Benedict on ‘‘The Modern Trend of Medi- 
cine;’ LL. Lelander Parkhurst on ‘‘To Meet 
Chain Store Competition.” 

Among the delegates were Prof. Elie H. La- 
Pierre, A. W. Livingston and George B. Evans. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, William H. Saunders, 
Lyndonville; First Vice-President, M. H. 
Brown, Derby Line; Second Vice-President, 
Gerald Grady, Enosburg Falls; Third Vice- 
President, Ellis Parry, Vergennes; Secretary- 
Treasurer, F. W. Churchill, Proctor. 

The Vermont State Board of Pharmacy voted 
to attend the meetings of the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in a body. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Roanoke meeting of the Virginia Phar- 
maceutical Association was a success. Nearly 
four hundred members and visitors were 
present. Among the speakers of the conven- 
tion were Clyde L. Eddy, who gave facts and 
figures relative to chain stores and also his 
illustrated lecture of ‘‘Adventures through the 
Grand Canyon.”’ President A. C. Taylor, of 
the N. A. B. P., spoke on ‘The Druggists’ 
Own Preparations,” outlining in a general way 
his success in handling products of his own 
manufacture. Harry S. Noel spoke on ‘‘Mer- 
chandising and Turnovers.’’ Murray Breese of 
the American Druggist spoke on ‘‘Making the 
Public Pharmacy-Minded.”’ 

The Vanderbilt Chamberlaine Hotel at Old 
Point Comfort was chosen for the next conven- 
tion, and the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, H. R. Cecil, Dublin; Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. W. Williamson, Harrisonburg; H. S. 
Falconer, Newport News; G. E. Heller, Bed- 
ford; C. W. Powers, Roanoke; C. F. Walker, 
Richmond; C. S. Bruce, Culpeper; Secretary 
Treasurer, A. 1,. 1. Winne, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 


Washington State Pharmaceutical Association 
met at Bellingham, July 11th to 13th. Among 
the speakers of the convention were Secretary 
E. F. Kelly, Dean P. H. Dirstine and Dean C. 
W. Johnson. 

Dr. J. W. Hendley reported on the work of 
the Druggists’ Research Bureau. F. R. Peter- 
son spoke as fepresentative of the N. A. R. D. 
The principal speaker at the banquet was Judge 
Batchelor who discussed pharmaceutical legis- 
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lation and the status of the pharmacist in a 
most interesting address. Other speakers at 
the banquet were President Johnson, Secretary 
Kelly, Congressman Lin Hadley, Miles Poin- 
dexter and Judge French. 

The address of Judge Batchelor is printed, 
in part, in this issue. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, M. A. Weed, Seattle; H. W. Ayres and 
Walter Hinman, both of Seattle, were reélected 
Secretary and Treasurer, respectively. 

The District Governors for the ensuing year 
are: Earle Brown, Bremerton; Victor Stolle, 
Seattle: R. W. Reder, Vancouver; R. D. 
Sloan, Yakima; and N. P. Gray, Wilbur. 

There is a possibility for a joint meeting of 
the Idaho and Washington Associations for 
next year. 


THE BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL 
CONFERENCE. 


The annual meeting of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference was held in Cheltenham 
July 23-27. The address of the President, 
Reginald Robert Bennett, related to “Recent 
Biochemical Discoveries in Relation to Phar- 
macy.” The divisional subjects of his address 
were: Hormones, The Pituitary Gland, Thy- 
roxine, the Ovarian Hormones, Insulin, 
Liver Extract, Vitamins—D, A, B, C and E. 
He congratulated the Pharmaceutical Society 
for having prepared itself in readiness for the 
changes in pharmacy by “‘its policy of equip- 
ping laboratories for the prosecution of phar- 
macological research and testing, and by its 
recognition of the fact that biological methods 
are rapidly gaining importance in modern 
materia medica, and that the study of these 
methods must inevitably be given a propor- 
tionate prominence in the pharmaceutical 
curriculum of to-morrow. The future of phar- 
macy will depend upon the continued culti- 
vation of the scientific habit of mind, and the 
power to confront new conditions and new 
difficulties with systematic knowledge and 
perfected technique.”’ 

The Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist 
stated “that few presidents or chairmen have 
by capacity, attainments and service so fully 
merited preferment to its highest office than 
has Mr. Bennett.’’ Many interesiing papers 
and discussions were presented; among them 
“The Purity of Ether for Analytical Use,” 
by C. Middleton; ‘‘The Assay of Belladonna 
Leaves and Extract of Belladonna,”’ by Charles 
M. Caines and Norman Evers; ‘‘A New Test 
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for the Activity of Medicinal and Other Char- 
coals’’ and another paper on ‘‘A Comparison 
of the Adsorptive Power of Medicinal Char- 
coals,’”’ by Harry Brindle; ‘““Mercury Ointment”’ 
by J. H. Franklin; ‘‘Compound Tincture of 
Benzoin,’’ by T. Tusting Cocking and by the 
same author, ‘““The Testing of Barium Sul- 
phate for X-Ray Purposes;’’ “Iron and Am- 
monium Citrate of Commerce: Its Composi- 
tion and Behavior in Certain Solutions,’’ by 
G. J. W. Ferrey; ‘The Determination of Io- 
dine in Organic Combination, Especially in 
Thyroid Gland,’ by Wilfred Smith; ‘The 
Melting Point of Cocaine Hydrochloride,’’ by 
the same author; ‘‘The Use of Iron Reagents 
in the Detection and Differentiation of Phe- 
nols,”’ by Alan H. Ware; “Apiol” by J. F. 
Walmsley; ‘Infusion of Senega,’’ by J. F. 
Liverseege; several papers on “‘Malt Extracts 
and Oil Emulsions,” by J. M. Jones and 
Norman Evers. 

The British Pharmaceutical Society held 
a number of interesting discussions. W. J. 
Beardsley took as his subject ‘“The Training of 
Apprentices in Wholesale Houses.” John 
Keall discussed ‘‘The Value of the Services of 
Pharmacists on Public Bodies.’’ E. Daville 
Peck opened a discussion on ‘‘What Are the 
Functions for Which Pharmacists Should Be 
Trained and Qualified,’’ under the following 
subdivisions—‘‘The Pharmacist in Retail Busi- 
ness,” ““The Hospital Pharmacist,” ““‘Wholesale 
Pharmacists.’’ In closing his presentation Mr. 
Peck said ‘‘This is an age of specialization, and 
we have now reached a stage when we must 
contemplate this specialization, with alter- 
native training and examination followed by 
the award of special diplomas. The student 
at the outset of his career must decide for which 
of the one or other branches into which the 
calling is being divided he shall equip himself, 
knowing full well that once he has made his 
choice he should abide by it. He will then 
put himself on the straight road for the training 
and qualification which will enable him to per- 
form the functions of that class of pharmacy 
which he ha’ chosen for his life’s work. This 
early specialization will, I claim, make for 
economy in point of time—efficiency in the 
work to be undertaken and ultimate satis- 
faction in the achievement of success.”’ 


U. §. CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 
FOR JUNIOR PHARMACOLOGIST. 


An examination to fill vacancies in the 
U. S. Public Health Service for duty in 
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Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, will be 
held. Applications must be on file not 


later than September 4th. The duties are 
to assist in the study of pharmacological 
action of drugs and to act as research assistant 
in pharmacology, to conduct bio-assays upon 
U. S. P. drugs and glandular products and to 
assist in the development of these assays. 
Competition will be rated on chemistry, 
pharmacy, physiology and a thesis handed to 
the examiner on the day of the examination. 
Information may be obtained from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission at Washington or 
at the Post Office or Custom House of any 
city. 
MAILING POISONS. 

We are indebted to Dr. Lyman F. Kebler 
for the following relating to an item in the 
July JouRNAL, page 721, which has appeared 
previously in other publications. Dr. Kebler 
writes: “The existing law allows the shipment 
of poisonous drugs through the mails to licensed 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, pharmacists, 
druggists and veterinarians, when addressed 
to such, provided that the container of the 
article mailed is plainly labeled to show its 
contents, is marked “poison’’ and bears a 
label or superscription of the manufacturer 
thereof. This information appears in Section 
460 of Postal Laws and Regulations, 1924.”’ 


NEW REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE 
REGISTRATION OF PROPRIETARY 
MEDICINES IN PORTO RICO. 


Revised sanitary rules and regulations af- 
fecting the registration of patent and pro- 
prietary medicines, issued as Administrative 
Bulletin No. 319, were approved by the 
Porto Rican Board of Health on April 3rd and 
by the Executive Council on April 24th, and 
became effective May 4, 1928. Sanitary rules 
and regulations No. 76, in effect prior to May 
4th, were repealed from that date. 


BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry 


for Students of the Medical Sciences, Hugh C. 


Muldoon, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Price $1.25. 

This manual is intended for medical and 
pharmaceutical students. Consequently the 
substances directed to be produced in nearly all 
of the experiments and many of the materials 
intended to be worked with are such as are 
employed in medicine. Some exceptions are 
aniline, benzene, nitro-benzene and acetone, 
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which are used as reagents. In following this 
manual, therefore, the student will become 
familiar with many of the medicaments which 
he will later prescribe or dispense. The 
directions, cautions and descriptions of labora- 
tory technic are intended for beginners and 
elementary students. They are very complete 
and in general are not too prolix or imperative 
for beginners. While intended for students 
of organic chemistry its technic will prove 
of value to any novice in general chemistry. 
In other respects this manual does not differ 
materially from the numerous books already in 
the field.—L. E. WARREN. 


Textbook of Organic Chemistry, pages 901 VI. 
By J. S. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D. Second 
Edition, 1928, Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
Mass. Agricultural College. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia. Price, $4.00. 

The necessity of a second edition of Professor 
Chamberlain’s book justly indicates the ap- 
preciation accorded to the original work. 
Despite the fact that the volume consists of 
almost a thousand pages, the greater part of 
the subject matter is but superficially treated 
which circumstance is, however, compensated 
for by the multitude of diversified but relevant 
data included. ‘This is justified to a limited 
degree by the author’s intention—as stated 
in the Preface—to produce a work that would 
at the same time serve as a source text for 
instructors. 

Correlation of certain theoretical principles 
with modern industrial practice has in most 
cases received but scant treatment thereby 
decreasing the value of the book as a reference 
for the advanced student and professional 
chemist. 

Brief historical and statistical data pertaining 
to production and consumption are included 
in many of the topics treated, among which 
may be noted some of the most recent and 
contemporary developments in Organic Chem- 
istry, e. g., Cracking Processes, Synthetic Motor 
Fuels, Anti-Knock Preparations, etc., as men- 
tioned under Petroleum. A_ typographical 
error appears in a footnote on page 159, neme 
for name. 

Heroin (diacetyl-morphine), being practically 
obsolete from a medical standpoint, is treated 
under the excellent chapter on Alkaloids, but 
legal prohibition of the particular alkaloid is 
not mentioned. Clycerin (page 198) is described 
as being non-irritant, which statement should 
be properly qualified; on page 590, Phenacetin 
is described as an “important antiseptic” 
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which is not the case. Under Phenol, page 572, 
the only antidotes specified are lime and chalk, 
alcohol not being mentioned, despite its efficacy 
as previously recommended through the re- 
searches of Phelps, Fraser and others, as at- 
tested to in works on therapeutics. 

On page 811 we note the therapeutic com- 
parison of Morphine with Codeine, but the 
student is not apprised of the fact that the 
latter alkaloid is not habit-forming. 

The two major divisions of the book, namely 
the “Aliphatic Series’’ and the ‘‘Cyclic Com- 
pounds,” occupy pages 1-423 and pages 427-829, 
respectively, each chapter being terminated by 
a list of study questions and problems; the 
text proper is concluded by an excellent 
bibliography listing 75 standard works dealing 
with Organic Chemistry and its applications. 

Appendices I and II occupy pages 849-870 of 
which the first part consists of descriptions of 
manipulative technic under the head “‘Separa- 
tion, Purification, Identification, Analysis and 
Determination of Molecular Weights of Or- 
ganic Compounds.”’ ‘This portion of the book 
could be considerably enhanced by the inclusion 
of half-tones or cuts of apparatus as under the 
topics, ‘‘Melting Point and Boiling Point De- 
terminations,” ‘‘Nitrogen by Kjeldahl,’’ ‘‘Car- 
bon and Hydrogen by Combustion,”’ etc. 

On page 835 the necessity of correction factors 
is stressed as applied to melting point and boil- 
ing point determinations, but formulas or 
directions are not given; on page 839 the author 
states that the ‘‘Kjeldahl method has great 
advantages as to time required,”’ which opinion 
takes no cognizance of the hours lost in the 
course of digestion preliminary to the final 
titration of N as NHs3. 

Appendix II is devoted to 432 bibliographic 
references to laboratory preparations desig- 
nated by number throughout the text. An- 
alytical tests described under “Oils and 
Fats,’”’ “Sugars,” etc., might, with advantage, 
be incorporated with Appendix I and a more 
adequate description of polariscopic methods 
would be appropriate. The index consists of 
30 pages and could be better arranged if di- 
vided into two parts, Authors and Subjects. 

The volume as a whole is an excellent work, 
and its wealth of readily accessible material 
justifies its selection as a text as well as a con- 
venient reference for the chemist. 
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